ellair ig 
se.” 


f fiction 
much 
stration 
o dared 
We do 


changes 


' did not like her manner, and I told her so——she laughed, 


,and which represented a on 
“Good God!” was his unguarded exclamation ; “ can it 
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TO MY YOUNG FOSTER.BROTHER, 
ON HIS FIRST LEAVING THE PATERNAL ROOF TO ATTEND | 
SCHOOL. 
Farewell, my own, my beautiful, 
My loved, and ¢herished one ; 
How will my yearning spirit miss 
Its treasure, when thou’rt gone. 
Thy heart is bounding forth to greet 
A world it hath not hnown; 
Alas !.how very few ‘twill mcet, 
With feelings like its own. 
Thy buoyant spirit !—scarce "twill brook 
Affection’s straining grasp; 
Oh! stay thee, for this sad farewell— 
It may be ’tis my last. 
I shtink not from life's common ills, 
From danger, pain, or death ; 
These are the messengers of God— 
He guides them with his breath. 
I fear not these for thee, my boy, 
They pass with passing time ;— 
But, oh! I fear the withering 
The canker-spot of crime! 
My child, my guileless, guiltless child, 
God keep thee as thou art! 
And, ‘midst a world of sin and shame, 
Preserve thee pure in heart. 
» For He has given a powerful charm 
To save thee even there, : 
Oh ! bind about thy neck, my son, 
The talisman of prayer. 
Again I look into thy face— 
_ A tear is in thine eye; 
Come, with the fountain pure as now, 
And shed it when I die. 
as I fold thee to my heart, 
'y gentle one and mild; 
I clasp thee yet-—und now thou’rt gone! 


God bless thee, oh, my child. P. C. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. 
No. II. 


* Allow me,” said the young and joyous Lord S—, 
as he entered iny studio one bright day, “to introduce a 
friend and schoolfelluow. Mr. D’A—— is a sad misan- 
thrope; bat I have prevailed on him to accompany me 
to-day; and, as he is devowé to the arts, I crave your 
permission for him to admire and meditate upon your 
*rooms of beauty,’ for such they are,” added he, gaily 
loukiag around. 

“I shall be too happy,” replied I, ushering the young 
and distinguished-looking stranger into an. adjoining 
room, whose walls were covered with framed and un- 
finished pictures, sketches, and casts. 

Returning to Lord S (who was to have a sitting) 
—* That is a most strange fellow,” said he, after a pause ; 
“he is handsome, as you see; he belongs to one of the 
first families in England (a little more to the right, eh? 
oh! very well—will that do?) Oh! his father is de- 
to his fathers, I suppose—and D’A 
was rich, clever, and the fashion; when suddenly he left 
England in despair—cause unknown! He did not go to 
Paris or to Rome, where a man may forget all things, 
even himself, but to Arabia, Persia, and the Holy Land— 
a pilgrimage, in short! (More to the light?—so?) Some 
time after his departure, I have heard that he met with 
some old paper; what he saw there, I know not—but 
that moment decided him, and he became a misanthrope ; 
forswore all society, men and women; would not write 
or speak to, hear or sce, an English person—and that for 
two long years! Now it is only business, imperative 
business, which has brought him to town, and that for a 
few days only; for even in England he will see no one 
who has known his former haunts. He has been here 
but a week, and starts for Nova Zembla to-morrow. I 
was once his dearest friend, and made him come this 
morning to your studio. Strange fellow that—myste- 
rious and romantic quite, is it not?” laughed my gay 
young sitter. 

As I was about to reply, Mr. D‘A—— re-entered the 
toom ; he expressed much calm admiration, some cour- 
teous and judicious criticism ; and seeing his love for 
beauty, I brought forward a number of miniatures he 
had not yet seen, and, leaving him to examine them, 
Tteturned once more to my colours. 

Mr. D'A—— was decidedly handsome; he had manly 
and yet chiseled features, a broad white brow, and a frame 
of <—e and faultless pfoportions; a mouth which, 

gh now com and almost despairing in its 
sternness, could evidently smile most sweetly ; und eyes 
—dark eyes—whose expression, soft and gentle as a 
Woman's, could only be described by saying that the 


were “ filled with love” fo: mimes good and beautiful ; 
& voice deep and touchiy kind and conciliat- 
ing. Could this man b pe 7 

One. med tueerich cases, till at 


lately finished, 
on loveliness. 


be her?” and his cheek wee suddenly and strangely, 
whilst his lip quivered fearfully. “ Forgive me,” apolo- 
gieed he, “ but tell me.who this is !” 

For a moment, which to him seemed to be an age of 
agonised suspense, I could not recall the name— 

Rives R. of Langton Hall, in Devonshire,” was my 
reply. 

“ Are you certain?” said he, in breathless agitation ; | 
“when was it taken—you do not know——” 

“Three months ago Miss R. first sat to me, but since 
that she has quitted England.” 

“ And—and—is she still Miss R.?” gasped he. ' 

“She is—and is at this moment the reigning beaut, 
at some German court. my information is correct, 
know, as it was given to me by her cousin, Mrs. G——n, 

whom that picture was taken.” 

- “You do not, cannot mean it!” groaned Mr. D’A—— ; 
“how I have thrown away my happiness !”—for a mo- 
Ment his countenance was pale, and trembling with 
motion ; but soon rapture and hope illuminated his mag- 
nificent features. He shook my hand almost fiercely, 
and muttered, “ You have saved me; but,” added he, 
more calmly, “ Lowe you some explanation for this most 
wid conduet—and you, too, dear S——, shall hear my 


“Three years ago I first knew Miss R——, a 
know her was, with me, to love her deeply, passio y 
& were not engaged, but she well knew my adoration: 
Vhen one night I saw her talking toa Mr.G——n, I 


Maddened at what I thought her contempt, in anger and 
in rashness I left the country, determined to forget-her ! 
By chance I met with an old paper, and saw in it the 
marriage of Miss R—— to Mr.G——n._—_ 

“To me there could be but one who bore that fatal 
name. Fool that I was—-I know it now—I see it all; it 
was her cousin! I see it now, but then it drove me to 
despair—and cursing my fate, I wandered a very wretch; | 
and, as I would see no one, should have been still de- 
ceived, but for this miniature. This beautiful face and 
my own folly have been the causes of my strange con- 
duct—but I may now once more be happy, and shall 
leave England to-night to seek and to img forgivenee 
from her I have so long and so madly loved.” * ~ * 

He left us; but ere many months had passed he paid 
another visit to my studio, and on his arm leant his 
blushing and beautiful bride—the lost, the sought, the 
won !—Miss R. no longer ! D. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


— 
SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. _ 


By the ship Tennessee, Capt. Madison, at New York, 
we have received English papers to the 18th January. 

There is nothing farther respecting the alleged loss of 
the Erie from Havre, and that must be considered, we 
think, as good news—for it is not possible, as it seems to 
us, that such a ship, with her whole cargo, a valuable 
one, and her crew, should be lost, and no detail of the 
time, place, and particulars have reached Liverpool in 
eighteen days after the catastrophe, and twelve after its 
first mention in Lloyd’s lists. 

A passenger in the St. Andrew, moreover, as we learn 
from the Courier extra, saw a Havre paper of 6th Janu- 
ary, two days after the sailing of the Normandie, in which 

loss of the Erie was discredited. 

Lonpon, Jan. 16th (evening).—German papers to the | 
11th inst. announce the death of his royal highness Duke 
William of Bavaria, on the 9th inst., in the eighty-fifih 
year of his age. 

The French mail, which arrived in London on Satur- 
day, brought intelligence of the fall of Estella into the 
hands of the queen's troops. 

Her most faithful majesty the Queen of Portugal has 
issued a decree for the abolition of the traffic in slaves 
throughout her dominions, The decree is founded upon 
a report of the ministers of the Belem insurrection, and 
bears date the 10th of December, 1836. 


Tue Spinners’ Turnout.—The mills were opened on 
Monday, and employment partially resumed. A number | 
of persons are being instructed in learning to spin; and, 
unless the old hands should speedily consent to return to 
their work, the chance of doing so here will evidently be 
lost to them. Some acts of intimidation have been of- 
fered during the week to the work-people; but, from the 
summary manner in ‘which the delinquents have been { 
punished, we have no fear of there being frequent repe- 
titions of simila® ¢omduct.— Preston Pilot, 

We regret to learn that*the-latest"packets from New 
York bring countermands to the principal orders now 
under execution fur the American houses in this town. 
This decision, on the part of the correspondents in the 
United States, has been considered prudent from the great 
difficulty to which the American houses are subject in 
‘obtaining money Wherewith to meet their acceptances.— 
Birmingham Advertiser. 

FRANCE, 
(From the London Times of the 17th.) 

The Paris papers of Sunday, with letters from several 
of our foreign correspondents, have reached us, but they 
contain no foreign news of importance. The domestic 
matter in them is, however, of considerable interest. 


Within the last three days, twenty-four new arrests of 
persons implicated in political conspiracies have taken 
in 

e court of peers was still pursuing the enquiry into 
the affair of Meunier. 

The Bon Sens says it has been ascertained that the two 
soldiers lately arrested had enlisted solely with the hope 
of having access-to the king. 

Hardly a day elapses but the president of the court of 
peers is engaged in the examination of Meunier. At the 
conclusion of these interrogatories, which frequently last 
for hours, the F ech seems quite dejected, and often 
sheds tears. There exists no doubt that Meunier h 
made some important disclosures. Other arrests too 
place this morning. 

The French ministry was defeated on the question of 
the reply to the king’s speech, and their resignation was 
accordingly looked for. 

The question arose on the following passage of the 
reply :—“ Your majesty hopes that the peace of Europs 
is, for a long time, assured. We concur, with joy, in 
this expressed hope; and France will applaud herself for 
having,,by her firmness and wisdom, contributed to the 
maintenance of the repose of the world.” 

To this paragraph M. Odillon Barrot proposed to add 
these words—* which repose can never be more strongly 
guaranteed, than when it shall rest upon the respect of 
rights consecrated by treaties, and among which France 
will never cease to place, in the first rank, those of the 
ancient nationality of Poland.” 

This was curricd by a majority of eight. 


Smucatine By Docs.—The smuggling between France 
and Belgium by means of dogs, who carry the goods 
across fields and woods where custom-house officers can- 
not be stationed, has nuw got to such a pitch that, in 
order to repress it, a tax has been laid of five francs per 
head on all strong dogs leaving France for Belgium, to 
the amount of 600,000f per annum. They have been 
shot, and seized, and hunted down, but all to no use; and 
the French minister of finance calculates that the smug- 
glers, by means of dogs, vheat the French custom-house 
of duties amounting to nearly two millions and a half of 
francs per annum, 

Wo rr, the well-known missionary, has set out on a 
journey to Timbuctoo. 

Asyssinta.—Another« milssionary, a German of the 
name of Gobat, exciles greater expectations by a journey 


to Abyssinia. He has previously been in that country, 
and on such friendly terms with princes and people that 
they offered to elect him their patriarch. Having re- 


visited Egypt and married, he has now returned to Abys- 
where he is expected to exercise much influence 

n Civilising the natives. 
Syaits.—Accordihg to the recent observations of M. 
Steinhcim, member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, snails do not entirely live on vegetable food, but 


are highly carnivorous, even eating the living earthworm, 


Henrietta Cemple; 
A LOVE STORY. 
By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 


“ You went to Bath to communicate this great change 
to your father,” he continued, “Why did you not? 
Painful as the explanation must be to Miss Grandison, 
the injustice of your conduct towards her is aggravated 
by delay.” 

“ There were reasons,” said Ferdinand, “ reasons which 
T never intended any one to know—but now I have no 
secrets. Dear Glastonbury, even amid all this over- 
whelming misery, my cheek burns when I confess to you 
that I have, and have had for years, private cares of my 
own, of no slight nature.” 

“ Debts ?” enquired Glastonbury. 


“ Debts,” replied Ferdinand, “ and considerable ones.” _ 


“Poor child !" exclaimed Glastonbury. “ And this 
drove you to the marriage ?” 

“To that every worldly consideration impelled me: 
my heart was free then: in fact I did not know I had a 
heart, and I thought the marriage would make all happy. 
But now—as far as I am myself concerned—oh ! I would 
sooner be the commonest peasant in this country, with 
Henrietta Temple for the partner of my life, than live at 

«Armine with all the splendour of my ancestors.” 
“ Honour be to them; they were great men,” exclaim. 


| ed Glastonbury. 


“ I am their victim,” replied Ferdinand. “I owe my 
ancestors nothing—nay! worse than nothing. I owe 
them—” 

“ Hush! hush!” said Glastonbury. 
sake, Ferdinand, be silent.” 

« For yours, then, not for theirs.” 

“ But why did you remain at Bath?” enquired Glaston- 


“If only for my 


“ I had not been there more than a day or two, when 
my, principal creditor came down from town and me- 
naced me. He had a power of attorney from an usurer 
at Malta, and talked of applying to the Horse Guards. 
The report that-I was going to marry an heiress had 
kept these fellows quiet ; but the delay, and my absence 
from Bath, had excited his suspicion. Instead, there- 
fore, of coming to an immediate explanation with Kathe- 


rine, brought about, as I had intended, by my coldness . 


and neglect, I was,obliged to be constantly seen with 
her in public, fo preveat myself from being arrested. 
Yet I wrote to Ducie daily. I had confidence in my 
energy and skill. I thought that Henrietta might be for 
a moment dnnoyed or suspicious; I thought, however, 
she would be supported by the favour of my love—I an- 
ticipated no other evil. Who could have supposed that 
these infernal visiters would have come at such a mo- 
ment to this retired spot !” 

“ And now, is all known now?” enquired Glastonbury. 

“ Nothing,” reped Ferdinand ; “the difficulty of my 
position was so great, that I was about to cut the knot, 
by quitting Bath and leaving a letter addressed to Kathe- 
rine confessing all. But the sudden silence of Henrietta 
drove me mad, Day after day elapsed ; two, three, four, 
five, six days, and I heard nothing. The moon was 
bright—the mail was just going off. I yielded to an 
irresistible impulse. 1 bid adiew to no one. I jumped 
in. I was in London only ten minutes. I dashed to Du- 
cie. Jt was deserted; an old woman told me the family 
had gone, had utterly departed. She knew not. where, 
but she thought for foreign parts. I sank down, f totter- 
ed to a seat in that hall where I had been so happy. 
Then it flashed across my mind, that I might discover 
their course and pursue them. I hurried to the nearest 
posting town. I found out their route. I lost it for 
ever at the next stage. The clue was gone; it was 
market-day, and, in a great city, where horses are chang- 
ed every minute, there is so much confusion tygt my 
enquiries were utterly baffled. And here I am, Mr. 
Glastonbury,” added Ferdinand, with a kind of mad 
smile. “ I have traveled four days, I have not slept a 
wink, I have tasted no food; but I have drank, I have 
drank well. Here I am, and I have half a mind to set 
fire to that cursed pile, called Armine Castle, for my 
funeral pyre.” 

“ Ferdinand, you are not well,” said Mr. Glastonbury, 
grasping his hand. “ You need rest. You must re- 
tire; indeed you must. I must be obeyed. My bed is 


you rs.” 


“No! Let me go to my own room,” murmured Fer- 
dinand, in a faint voice. * ‘That room where my mother 
said the day would comme—oh! what did my mother say ? 
Would there were only mother's love, and then I should 
not be here or thus.” 

“TI pray you, my child rest here.” 

“No! Let us to the Place. Foran hour: I shall not 
sleep more than an hour. I am off again -directly the 
storm is over. If it had not been for this cursed rain, 
I should have caught them, And yet, perhaps they are 
in countries where there is mp rain. Ah! who would 
believe what happens in this world? Not I for one. Now! 
give me your arm... Good Glastonbury ! you are always 
the same. You seem to me the only thing in the world 
that is unchanged.” 

Glastonbury, with an air of great tenderness and anxiety, 
led his former pupil down the stairs. The weather was 
more calm. There were some dark blue rifts in the black 
sky which revealed a star-or two, Ferdinand said no- 
thing in their progress to the place except once, when he 
looked up to the sky, and said, as it were to himself, “She 
loved the stars." 

Lg had some difficulty in rousing the man 
and his wife, who were the inmates of the Place; but it 
was not very late, and fortunately they bad not retired 


for the night. Lights were brought into Lady Armine’s 
drawing-room. Glastonbury led Ferdinand to.a sofa, on 
which he rather permitted others to place him than seated 
himself, He toob-no notice of any thing that was going 


on, but te mith his eyes open, gazing feebly with 
a rather vacant air. a 
Then:the good Glaston ked to the arrangement 


of his sleeping-room, dra curtains, seeing that 
the bed was well aired and w and himself adding 
blocks tothe wood fire which soon kindled. Nor did he 
forget to prepare, with the aid of the good woman, some 
hot potion that might soothe and comfort his stricken and 
exhausted charge, who in this moment of distress and 
desolation had come as it were and thrown himself on the 
bosom of his earliest friend. When all was arranged, 
Glastonbury descended to Ferdinand, whom he found 
in exactly the same position as that in whichhe left him- _ 
He offered no resistance to the invitation of Glaston- 
_bury to retire to his chamber. He noither moved nor 
spoke, and yet seemed aware of all they were doirig. Glas- 
tonbury and the stout serving-man bore him to his cham- 
ber, relieved him from his wet garments, and placed him 
in his earliest bed. When Glastonbury bade him good 
night, Ferdinand faintly pressed his hand, but did not 
speak ; and it was remarkable, that while he passively 
submitted to their undressing him, and seemed incapable 
of affording them the slightest aid, yet he thrust forth his 
hand to guard a lock of dark hair that was placed next 
to his heart. 


_CHAPTER IX. 
In which Glastonbury finds that a e temper does not always 
bring a serene life. ; 


Those quiet slumbers, that the regular life and innocent 
heart of the good Glastonbury generally ensured, were 
sadly broken this night, as he lay awake meditating over 
the distracted fortunes of the house of Armine. They . 
seemed now indeed the most turbulent and clouded ; and 
that brilliant and happy future, in which of late he had 
so fonily indulged, offered nothing but gloom and dis- 
quietude. Nor was it indeed the menaced disruption of 
those ties whose consummation was to restore the great- 
ness and splendour of the family, and all the pain and dis- 
appointment and mortification and misery that must be its 
consequences, that alone made him sorrowful. Glaston-. 
bury had a reverence for that passion which sheds such 
a lustre over existence, and is the pure and profilic source 
of much of our better conduct ; the time had been when 
he too had }aved, and with a religions sanctity worthy of 
his character and office ; he had been for a long life the 
silent and hopeless votary of a passion almost ideal, yet 
happy though “ he never told his -love ;” and, indeed, 
although the unconscious mistress of his affections had 
been long removed from that world where his fidelity was’ 
almost her only comfort, that passion had not waned,and 
the feelings that had been inspired by her presence were 
now cherished by her memory. His tender and romantic 
nature, which his venerable gray hairs had neither dulled 
nor hardened, made him deeply sympathise with his un- 
happy pupil; the radiant image of Henrietta Temple, too, 
vividly impressed on his memory as it was, rose up before 
him; he recollected his joy that the chosen partner of his 
Ferdinand’s bosom should. be worthy of her destiny ; he 
thought of this fair creature, perchance in solitude and 
sickness, a prey to the most mortifying and miserable 
emotions, with all her fine and generous feelings thrown - 
back upon herself; deeming herself deceived, deserted, 
outraged where she had looked for nothing but fidelity, and 
fondness, and support; losing all confidence in the world 
and the world’s ways; but recently so lively with expecta- 
tion and airy with enjoyment, and now aimless, hope- 
less, wretched—perhaps broken-hearted. 

The tears trickled down the pale cheek of Glastonbury, 
as he revolved in his mind these mournful thoughts; and 


almost unconsciously he wrung his bands as he felt his 


utter want of power to remedy these sad and piteous cir- 
cumstances. Yet he was not absolutely hopeless. ‘There 


was ever open to the pious Glastonbury one perennial” ~~ 


source of trustand consolation. This was a fountain that 
was ever fresh and sweet, and he took refuge from the 
world’s harsh courses and exhausting cures in its salutary 
flow and its refreshing shade ; when, kneeling before his 
crucifix, he commended the unhappy Ferdinand and his 
family to the superintending care of a merciful Omnipo- 
tence. 

The. morning brought fresh anxieties. Glastonbury 
was at the Place at an early hour, and found Ferdinand 
in a high state of fever. He had not slept an instant, — 
was very excited, talked of departing immediately, and 
rambled in his discourse. Glastonhury blamed himself 
for having left him for a moment, and resolved to do so 
no more, He endeavoured to soothe him; assured him 
that if'he would be calm all would yet go well; and they 
would consult together what was best to be done; and 
th would make enquiries after the Temple family. 
In the’mean time he despatched the servant for the most 
eminent ician of the country; but as hours must 
neeessari pse before his arrival, the difficulty of keep- 
ing Ferdinand still was very great. Talk he would, and 
of nothing but Henrictta. It was really agonising to listen 
to his frantic appeals to Glastonbury to exert himself. to 
discover her abode ; yet Glastonbury never left his side; 
and with promises, expressions of confidence, and the 
sway ofan affected calmness—for in truth dear Glasten- 
bury was scarcely less agitated than his. patient—Ferdi- 
nand was prevented frou rising, and the physician. at 
length arrived. 

After examining Ferdinand, with whom he remained 
a very short space, this gentleman quietly invited Glas- 
tonbury to descend below, and they left the patient in the 
charge of the servant. 

“ This is a bad case,” said the physician, - 

“ Almighty God preserve him !” exclaimed the agitated 
Glastonbury. “Tell me the worst!” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. _ 


* Where are Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Armine}” 
* At Bath.” 
“They must be sent for instantly.” . 
there any any hope ?” 
»is hope; that is all. all wie 
‘and-then blister ; but I can do little. We most 
trust to nature. I am afraid of the brain. I cannot 


account for hisstate by his getting wet, or his ‘rapid 


veling. Has he any thing on his mind ?” 
“ Much,” said Glastonbury. 
The physician shook his head. 
_ “It is precious life!" said ‘Glastonbury, ssising his 
arm... “My dear doctor, you must not leave us.” 
They returned to the bed-chamber. 


“Captain Armine,” said the physician, taking his hand 


‘and seating himself on the bed, “ you have a bad cold and | 


some fever—I think we should lose a little blond.”” 
“Can I leave Armine to-day, if I am blooded?” en- 
quired Ferdinand eagerly. “ For go I must.” : 
would not move to-day,” said 
“*“T must, indeed J must. Mr. mbury will tel] 
you I must.” is 
“If you set off. wd row, you will get over as 
‘moch ground in foug- enty hours as if you went 
this evening,” said the physician, fixing the bandage on 
the arm as he spoke, sat nodding to Mr. Glastonbury to 
Prepare the basin. 
. “To-morrow motning said Ferdinand. 
ware to-morrow,” gaid the Physician, opening his 


Aré you sure that I shall be able to set off to-morrow?” 
Ferdinand. 

* “Quite,” said the physician, opening the vein. 
“The dark blood flowed sullenly; the physician 
changed an anxious glance with Glastonbury ; at length 
- ‘the-afth was bandaged up, a composing draught, with 
‘which the physician had been prepared, given to his 
patient, and the doctor and Glastonbury withdrew. The 


© former now left Armine for three hours, and Glastonbury 


‘prepared himeelf for his painful office of communicating to 
the parents the imminent danger of their only child. 

_ Never had a more difficult-task devolved upon an indi- 
vidual than that which now fell to the lot of the good 
Glastonbury in conducting the affairs of a family labour- 

ing under such remarkable misconceptions as to the po- 
- sition and views of its various members. It immediately 


“. occurred to him, that it was highly probable that Miss 


‘Grandison, at such a crisis, would choose to accompany 
the parents of her intended husband. What incident, 
‘under the present circumstances, could be more awk. 
ward and more painful? Yet how to prevent its occur- 
rence? How cruel to communicate the real state of such 
‘affairs at any time by letter! How impossible at the 
moment he was preparing the parents for the alarming, 
perhaps fatal, illness of their child, to enter on such sub- 
jects at all, much more when the very revelation, at a 
moment which required all their energy and prompti- 
tade, would only be occasioning at Bath scenes scarcely 
less and disastrous than those occurring at Ar- 
mine. It was clearly impossible to enter into any details 
‘at present: and yet Glastonbury, while he penned the 
‘sorrowful lines, and softened the sad communication with 
» his sympathy, added a somewhat sly postscript, wherein 
he impressed upon Lady Armine the advisability, for 
various reasons, that she should only be accompanied by 
her husband. 


CHAPTER X. 

: In which Ferdinand Armine is much concerned. 

“= The contingency which Glastonbury feared, surely 
happened. Miss Grandison insisted upon immediately 
rushing to her Ferdinand; and as the maiden aunt was 
still an invalid, and was quite incapable of enduring the 
fatigues of a rapid and anxious journey, she was left be- 
hind. ‘Within a few hours of the reception of Glaston- 
bury’s letter, Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Armine, and their 
niece, were on their way. They found letters from 
_ Glastonbury in London, which made them travel to Ar- 
mine, even through the night. ‘ 

In spite of all his remedies, the brain fever, which the 
physician foresaw, had occurred; and when his family 
arrived, the life of Ferdinand was not only in danger, but 
desperate. It was impossible even that the parents could 
see their child, and no one was allowed to enter his 
chamber but his nurse, the physician, and occasionally 
7 for this name, with others less familiar to 

the household, sounded so often on the frenzied lips of 
the sufferer, that it was recommended that Glastonbury 
should often be at his bedside. Yet he must leave it, to 
receive the wretched Sir Ratcliffe and his wife, and their 
disconsolate companion. 
hess congregated together under one roof; and yet, per- 


” hapsGlastonbury, though the only one who retained the 


“east command over himself, was, with his sad secret, the 
most wo-begone of the tribe. 
_ As for Lady Armine, she sat without the door of her 
"s chamber the whole-day and night, clasping the cru- 
cifix in her hands; nor would she ever undress, or lie 
down, except upon a sofa which was placed for her, but 
was absorbed in silent prayer. Sir Ratcliffeyremained 
below, prostrate. ‘The unhappy Katherine in vain offered 
the consolation she herself so needed; and would have 
wandered about that Armine of which she had heard so 
mach, und where she was to have been so happy, a for- 
Jorn and solitary being, had it not been for the attentions 
of the considerate Glastonbury, who embraced every ‘op- 
portanity of being her companion. His putience, his 
heavenly resignation, his pious hope, his vigilant care, 
his spiritual consolation, occasionally even the gleams of 
agreeable converse with which he attempted to divert 
her brooding mind, consoled and maintained her. w 
often did she look at his benignant countenance, and not 
wonder that the Arinines were so attached is engag- 
ing and devoted friend ! 

For three days did this unhappy family expect in ter- 
rible anticipation that each moment would witness the 
Jast event in the life of their son. His distracted voice 
caught too often the vigilant and agonised ear of his mo- 
ther; yet she gave: no evidence of the pang, except by 
clasping her crucifix with increased energy. She had 
promised the physician that she would command herself, 
that no sound should escape her lips, and she rigidly ful- 
filled the contract on which she was permitted to remain. 
- On the eve of the fourth day, Ferdinand, who had never 
yet closed his eyes, but who had become, during the last 
tweive hours, somewhat more composed, fell into a slum- 
ber. The physician lightly dropped the hand which he 
had scarcely ever quitted, and, stealing out of the room, 


beckoned, his finger pressed to his lip, to Lady Armine 


Never was so much unhappi-» 


‘to follow him. Assured by the symbol that the worst 
had not yet happened, she followed the physician to the 
end of thegallery, and he then told her that immediate 

_ danger was past. Lady Armine swooned in his arms. 

“And now, my dear madam,” said the physician to 
her, when she had revived, “ you must breathe some 
fresh air, Oblige me by descending.” 

Lady Armine‘no longer refused; she repaired with a 
‘slow step to Sir Ratcliffe ; she leaned upon her husband’s, 
breast as she murmured to him her hopes. They went 
forth together. Katherine and Glastonbury were in the 
garden. The appearance of Lady Armine gave him 
hopes. There was a faint smile on her face which need- 
ed not words-to. explain it, . Katherine sprang forward, 
and threw her arms round her aunt’s neck. 


mother ; for ia this hushed house of impending death they 


“ He sleeps,” said the physician; Fos present danger 
is past.” 


tonbury advanced and caught in his arms her insensible 
form, 
‘CHAPTER. XI. 
In which Ferdinand begins to get a little troublesome. 


From the moment of this happy slumber, Ferdinand 
continued to improve. Each day the bulletin was more 
favourable, until his progress, though slow, was declared 
certain, and even relapse was no longer apprehended. 
‘But his physician would not allow him to see any one of 
, his family. It was at night, and during his slumbers, 
that Lady Armine stole into his room to gaze upon her 
- beloved child; and if he moved even in the slightest de- 
gree, faithful to her promise and the injunction of the 
physician, she instantly glided behind his curtain, or a 
large Indian screen which she had placed there purposely. 
Often, indeed, did she remain in this fond lurking place, 
silent and trembling, when her child was even awake, 
listening to every breath, and envying the nurse, that 
might gaze on him undisturbed ; nor would she allow any 
sustenance that he was ordered, to be prepared by any 
but her own fair, fond hands; and she brought it herself 
even to his door. For Ferdinand himself, though hia 
replies to the physician satisfactorily attested the healthy 
calmness of his mind, he indeed otherwise never spoke, 
but lay on his bed without repining, and seemingly 
plunged in mild and pensive abstraction. At length one 
morning he enquired for “Glastonbury, who, with the 
sanction of the physician, immediately attended him. 

When he met the eye of that faithful friend he tried to 
extend his hand. It was so wan, that Glastonbury trem- 
bled while he touched it. | 

“TI have given you much trouble,” he said in a faint 


voice. 

“T think only of the happiness of your recovery,” said 
Glastonbury. 

* Yes, I am recovered,’ murmured Ferdinand; “it 
was not my wish.” 

“Oh! be grateful to God for this great mercy, my Fer- 
dinand.” - 

“ You have heard nothing enquired Ferdinand. 
|. Glastonbury shook his head. t 

- “Fear not to speak; I ean struggle no more. Tam 
resigned. “I am very much changed.” 

“ You will be happy, dear Ferdinand,” said Glaston- 
bury, to whom this mood gave hopes. : 

“ Never,” he said in a more energetic tone. “ Never.” 

“ There are so many that love you,” said Glastonbury, 
leading his thoughts to his family. 

“Love!” exclaimed Ferdinand, with a sigh, and ina 
tone almost reproachful. 

“ Your dear mother,” said Glastonbury. 

“ Yes! my dear mother,” replied Ferdinand, musingly. 
.Then in a quicker tone. “ Does she know my illness? 
Did you write to them ?” 

“She knows of it.” 

“She will be coming, then. I dread her coming. I 
can bear to see no one. You, dear Glastonbury, you— 
it is a consolation to see you, because you have seen” — 
and here his voice faltered—*“ you have seen——her.” 

“ My Ferdinand, think only of your. health ; and hap- 
piness, believe me, will yet be yours.” 

“If you could only find out where she is,” continued 
Ferdinand, “ and go to her. Yes! my dear Glastonbury, 
good, dear Glastonbury, go to her,” he added in an im- 
ploring tone ; “ she would believe you; every one believes 
you. I cannot go, I am powerless; and if I went, alas! 
she would not believe me.” 

“It is my wish to do every thing you desire,” said 
_ Glastonbury, “I should be content to be ever labouring 

for y@jr happiness. But I can do nothing unless you 
are calm.” 

“Tam calm; I will be calm; I will act entirely as you 
wish. Only I beseech you see her.” 

“On that head let us say no more,” replied Glaston- 
bury, who feared that excitement might lead to relapse ; 
yet anxious to soothe him, he added, “ Trast in my hum. 
ble services ever, and in the bounty of a merciful Provi- 
dence.” 

“T have had dreadful dreams,” said Ferdinand. “J 
thought I was in a farm-house ; every thing was eo clear, 
so vivid. Night aftet night she seemed to be sitting on 
this bed. I touched her, her hand was in mine, it was 
so burning hot! Once, oh! once, once I thought she 
had forgiven me!” 

“ Hush! hash! hush !” 

“No more: we will speak of her no more. When 
comes my mother ?” 

“You may see her to-morrow, or the day after.” 

“ Ah! Glastonbury, she is here.” 

“ She is.” 

“ Is she alone?” al 

“ Your father is with lier.” 

“ My mother and my father. It is well.”: Then after 
a minute’s pause he added with some earnestness, “ Do 
not deceive me, Glastonbury; see what deceit has brought 
me to. Are you sure that they are quite alone?” - 

™ There are none here but your dearest friends, none 
whose presence should give you the slightest care.”. 

“ There is one,” said Ferdinand. 

“ Dear Ferdinand, let me now leave you, or sit by your 
side in silence. To-morrow you will see your mother.” 

“To-morrow. Ah! to-morrow. Once to me to-mor. 
row was brighter even than to-day.” He turned his 
back and spoke no more; Glastonbury glided out of the 


“Fle may be saved, he may be saved,” whispered the’ 


had lost almost the power, as well as the habit, of speak. | 
| ing in any other tone. 


“Tt is too great joy,” murmured Katherine; and Glas. | 


CHAPTER XII. 
Containing the intimation of a hat mysteri dventur 


It was absolutely necessary that Lady Armine's inter- 
view with her son should be confined merely to observa- 


- tions about his health. Any allusion to-the past might 


not only produce a relapse of his fever, but occasiun ex- 
planations, at all times most painful, but at the present 
full of difficulty and danger. It was therefore with feel- 
ings of no cémmon anxiety, that Glastonbury prepared the 
mother for this first visit to her son, and impressed upon 
her the absolute necessity of not making any allusion at 
present to Miss Grandison, and especially to her presence 
in the house, He even made for this purpose a sort of 
_half-confidant of the physician, who, in truth, had heard 
enough during the fever to excite his suspicions ; but this 
is a class of men essentially discreet, and it is well, for 
Pi are the family secrets ultimately concealed from 
t 
The interview occurred without any disagreeable re- 
sults. The next day, Ferdinand saw his father for a few 
minutes. In a few days, Lady Armine was established 
as nurse ‘to her son; Sir Ratcliffe, casy in his mind, 
amused himeelf with his sports; and Glastonbury de- 
voted himself to Miss Grandison. The intimacy, indeed, 
between the, tutor of Ferdinand and his intended bride 
became dai ore complete, and Glastonbury was al- 
most her inseparable companion. She found him a very 
interesting one. He was the most agreeable guide amid 
all the haunts of Armine and its neighbourhood, and 
drove her delightfully in Lady Armine’s pony phaeton. 
He could share, too, all her pursuits, and open to her 
many new ones. Though time had stolen something of 
its force from the voice of Adrian Glastonbury, it still 
was wondrous sweet; his musical accomplishments were 
complete; and he could guide the pencil or prepare the 
herbal, and indite fair stanzas in his fine Italian hand- 
writing in a lady’s album. All his collections, too, were 
at Miss Grandison’s service. She handled with rising 
curiosity his.medals, copied his choice drawings, and 
evenjbegan to study heraldry. His interesting conver- 
sation, his mild and benignant manners, his captivating 
simplicity, and the elegant purity of his mind, secured 
her confidence and won her heart. She loved him as a 
father, and he soon exercised over her an influence almost 
irresistible. 
Every morning as soon as he awoke, every evening 


before he composed himself again for his night’s repose, 


Ferdinand sent for Glastonbury, and always saw him 
alone. At first he requested his mother to leave the 
room, but Lady Armine, who attributed these regular 
visits to a spiritual cause, scarcely needed the expression 
of this desire. His first questions to Glastonbury were 
ever the same. “ Had he heard any thing? Were there 
any letters? He thought there might be a letter—was 
he sure? Had he sent to Bath—to London—for his let- 
ters?” When he was answered in the negative, he usu- 
ally dwelt no. more upon the subject. One morning he 
said to Glastonbury, “ I know Katherine is in the house.” 

“ Miss Grandison is here,” replied Glastonbury. 

“ Why don’t they mention her. Is all known?” 

“Nothing is known,” said Glastonbury. 

“Why don’t they mention her, then? Are you sure 


“all is not known. 


“ At my suggestion, her name has not been mentioned. 
I was unaware how you might receive the intelligence ; 
but the true cause of my suggestion is still a secret.” 

“I mpst see june said Ferdinand, “I must speak to 
her.” 

“ You can see her when you please,” replied Glaston- 
bury; “ but I would not speak upon the great subject at 
present.” 

“ But she is existing all this time under a delusion. 
Every day makes my conduct to her more infamous.” 

“ Miss Grandison is a wise and most admirable young 
lady,” said Glastonbury. “J love her from the bottom of 
my heart; I would recommend no conduct that could in. 
jure her, assuredly none that can disgrace you.” 

“ Dear Glastonbury, what shall I do?” 

“ Be silent; the time will come when you may speak. 
At present, however anxious she may be to see you, there 
are plausible reasons for your not meeting. Be patient, 
my Ferdinand.” 

“ Good Glastonbury, good, dear Glastonbury, I am too 
quick and fretful. Pardon me, dear friend. You know 
not what I feel. Thank God you do not, but my heart is 
broken.” 

When Glastonbury returned to the library, he found 
Sir Ratcliffe playing with his dogs, and Miss Grandison 
copying a drawing. 

“ How is Ferdinand?” enquired the father. 

“He mends daily,” replied Glastonbury. “If only 
Mayday were at hand instead of Christmas, he would 
soon be himself again; but I dread the winter.” 

“ And yet the sun shines?” said Miss Grandison. 

Glastonbury went to the window and looked at the 
sky. “I think, my dear lady, we might almost venture 
upon our promised excursion to the Abbey to-day. Such 
a day as this may not quickly be repeated. We might 
take our sketch-book.” 

“It would be delightful,” said Miss Grandison; “ but 
before I go, I must pick some flowers for Ferdinand.” 
So saying, she sprang from her seat, and ran out into the 
garden. 

“ Kate is a swect creature,” said Sir Ratcliffe to Glas- 
tonbury. “Ah! my dear Glastonbury, you know not 
what happiness I experience in the thought that she will 
soon be my daughter.” 

Glastonbury could not refrain from sighing. He took 
up the pencil and touched her drawing. 

“ Do you know, dear Glastonbury,” resumed Sir Rat- 
cliffe, “I had little hope in our late visitation. I cannot 
say I had prepared myself for the worst, but I anticipated 
it. We have had so much anhappiness in our family, 
that I could not persuade myself that the cup was not 
going to be dashed from our lips.” 

“ God is merciful,” said Glastonbury, 

“You are his minister, dear Glastonbury, and a wor- 
thy one. I know not what we should have done without 
you in this awful trial; butytindeed, what could 1 have 
done throughout life without you 7% 

“ Let us hope pat every thing is, for the aaah said 
Glastonbary. 

“ And his “ai his poor mother—what A have 
become of her? She never could have survived his 
As for myself, I would have quitted England fo 
and gone into a monastery.” 

“ Let us only remember that he 
bury, 


” said Glaston- 


“ And that we shall soon all be happy,” said Sir Ray. 
cliffe, in a more animated tone. “The future is, indeed, 
fall of solace, But we must take care of him ; he is to, 
rapid in his movements.. He has my father’s blood jn 
him, that is clear. I nevor could well make out why he 
left Bath so suddenly, atid rushed down in so strange a 
manner to this place.” . 

“ Youth is impetuous,” said Glastonbury. 

“ It was lucky you were here, Glastonbury.” 

“ I thank God that I was,” said Glastonbury, earnestly; 
then checking himself, he added—" that I have bers 
any use.” 

“ You are always of use.’ What should we do with, 
out you? I should long ago have sunk. Ah ! Glaston, 
bury, God in his mercy sent you to us.” 

“ See here,” said Katherine, entering, her fair cheek 
glowing with animation; “ only dahlias, but they wil) 
look pretty, and enliven his room. Oh! that I might 
write him a little word, and tell him I am here! Do 
not you think I might, Mr. Glastonbury ?” 

“ He will know that you are here to-day,” said Glas. 
tonbury. “ ‘To-morrow——” 

“ You always postpone said Miss Grandison, ing 
tone half playful, half reproachful, ; “and yet ‘it is selfish 
to murmur. It is for his good that I bear this bereave, 
ment, and that thought should console me. Heigho!" 

Sir Ratcliffe stepped forward and kissed his niece, 
Glastonbury was busied on the drawing: he turned away 
his face, for a tear was trickling down his cheek. 

Sir Ratcliffe took up his gun. “God bless you, dear 
Kate,” he said ; 
We shall meet at dinner.” 

“ At dinner, dear uncle ; and better sport than yester. 
day.” 

“Ha! ha!” said Sir Ratcliffe. “But Armine is not 
like Grandison. If I were in the old preserves, you 
should have no cause to sneer at my sportsmanship.” 

Miss Grandison’s good wishes were prophetic: Sir 
Ratcliffe found excellent sport, and returned home very 
late and in capital spirits, It was the dinner hour, 
and yet Katherine and Glastonbury had not returned, 
He was rather surprised. The shades of evening wete 
fast descending, and the distant lawns of Armine were 
already invisible ; the low moan of the rising wind might 
~ be just distinguished ; and the coming night promised to 
be raw and cloudy, perhaps tempestuous. Sir Ratcliffe 
stood before the crackling fire in the dining-room, other. 
wise in darkness—but the flame threw a bright yet 
glancing light upon the Snyders, so that the figures 


- seemed really to move inthe shifting shades, the eye of 


the infuriate boar almost to emit spurks of rage, and 
there wanted but the shouts of the huntsmen and the 
panting of the dogs to complete the tumult of the chase, 

Just as Sir Ratcliffe was anticipating some mischance 
to his absent friends, and was about to steal upon tiptoe 
to Lady Armine, who was with Ferdinand, to consult 
her, the practised ear of a man who lived mach in the 
air caught the distant sound of wheels, and he went out 
to welcome them. 

“ Why, you are late,” said Sir Ratcliffe, as the phacton 
approached the house. “ All right I hope ?” 

He stepped forward to assist Miss Grandison. The 
darkness of the evening prevented him from observing 
her swollen eyes and agitated countenance, She sprang 
out of the carriage in silence, and immediately ran up 
into her room. As for Glastonbury, he only observed it 
was very cold, and entered the house with Sir Ratcliffe. 

“ This fire is hearty,” said Glastonbury, warming him. 
self before it; “ you have had good sport I hope! We 
are not to wait dinner for Miss Grandison, Sir Ratcliffe, 
She will not come down this evening; she is not very 
well.” 

“ Not very well! Ah! the cold,I fear, You have 
been very imprudent in staying so late. I must run and 
tell Lady Armine.” 

“ Oblige me, I pray, by not doing 80,” said Glaston. 
bury ; “ Miss Grandison most particularly requested that 
she should not be disturbed.” 

It was with some difficulty that Glastonbury could 
contrive that Miss Grandison’s wishes should be com. 
plied with; but at length he succeeded in getting Sir 
Ratcliffe to sit down to dinner, and affecting a cheerful. 
ness which was, indeed, far from his spirit, ‘The hour 
of ten at length arrived, and Glastonbury, before retiring 
to his tower, paid bis evening visit to Ferdinand. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
In which the family perplexities rather increase than diminish. 

If ever there was a man who deserved a serene and 


" happy life, it was Adrian Glastonbury. He had pursued 


a long career without injuring or offending a human 
being; his character and conduct were alike spotless ; he 
was void of guile; he had never told a falsehood, never 
been entangled in the slight@st deceit; le was very easy 
in his circumstances; he had no relations to prey upon 
his purse or his feelings; and, though alone in the world, 
was blessed with such a sweet and benignant temper, 
gifted with so many re ts, and adorned with so many 
accomplishments, 


ployed, amused, ag ent 

trariety of even t this ioe 
had become placedy ion which is generally the 
consequence of*im pe gis passions not very scrupulous} 
in obtaining their ends. That breast, which heretofore 
would have shrunk from being analysed only from the 
refined modesty of its nature, had now become the depo 
sitory of terrible secrets; the day could scarcely past 
over without finding him in a position which rendered 
equivocation on his part almost a necesity; while all the 
anxieties inseparable from pecuniary embarrassments « 
were forced upon his attention, and his feelings were 
racked from sympathy with individuals who were bound 
to him by no other tie, but to whose welfare he felt himself 
engaged to sacrifice all his pursuits, and deyote all his 
time and labour. And yet he did not murmur, although 
he had scarcely hope to animate him. In whatever light 
he viewed coming events, they appeared ominous only of 
evil. All that he aimed at now was to soothe and sUp- 
port, and it was his unshaken confidence in Provident? 
that alone forbade him to despair, 


When he repaired to the Place in the morning, he || 


found every thing in confusion, ‘Miss Grandison W%# 
very unwell; and Lady Armine, frightened by the '™ 
cent danger from which they had escaped, very olarme 
could no longer conceal from Ferdinand that 
rine was here, and perhaps Lady Armine ™ 
somewhut surprised at the calmness with which her #8 
received the intelligences But Miss Grandison was not 


“a pleasant drive and a choice sketch. | 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘alg very unwell, but very obstinate. She would not 
Jeave her room, but insisted that no medical advice should 
pe called in. Lady Armine™protested, supplicated, ad- 
‘yred; Miss Grandison appealed to Mr. Glastonbury ; 
and Glastonbury, who was something of a physician, was 
called in, amd was obliged to assure Lady Armine that 
Miss Grandison was only suffering from a cold, and 
only required repuse. A very warm friendship subsisted 
between Lady Armine and her niece. She had always 
peen Katherine’s favourite aunt, and daring the past year 
there had been urgent reasons why Lady Armine should 
pave cherished this predisposition in her favour. Lady 
Armine was avery fascinating person, and all her powers 
had been employed to obtain an influence over the heir- 
ess. They had been quite successful. Miss Grandison 
Jooked forward almost with as much pleasure to being 
Ledy Armine’s daughter as her son’s bride. ‘The in- 
tended mother-in-law was in turn as warm-hearted as 
her niece was engaging; and eventually Lady Armine 
loved Katherine, not merely because she was to cuarry 
her son and make his fortune. 

In a few days, however, Miss Grandison announced 
she was quite recovered, and Lady Armine again devoted - 
her unbroken attention to her son, who was now about 
to rise for the first time from his bed. But although Miss 
Grandison was no longer an invalid, it is quite certain 
that if the attention of the other members of the family 
had not been so entirely engrossed, that a very great in 
change her behaviour could not have escaped their notice. 
Her flowers and drawings seemed to have .lost their re- . 
fish; her gaiety to have deserted » She passed a 
great portion of the morning in her , and although 
it was announced to her that Ferdinand was aware of 
her being an inmate of the Place, and that in a day or 
two they might meet, she scarcely evinced, at this pros. 

of resuming his society, as much gratification as 
might have been expected; and though she daily took 
care that his chamber should still be provided with 
flowers, it might have been remarked that the note she 
had been anxious'to send him, was never written. But 
how much, under the commonest course of circumstances, 
happens in all domestic circles, that is never observed, or 
pever remarked, till the observation is too late! 

At length the day arrived when ‘Lady Armine invited 
her niece to visit her son. Miss Grandison expressed 
ber readiness to accompany her aunt, but took an op- 
portunity of requesting Glastonbury to join them ; and 
all three proceeded to the chamber of the invalid. 

The white curtain of the room was drawn, but, though 
the light was‘softened, the apartment was by no means 
obscure. Ferdinand was sitting in an easy chair, sup- 
ported by pillows. A black handkerchief was just twin- 
ed round his forehead, for his head had been shaved, ex. 
cept a few curls on the side and front, which lvoked 
stark and lustreless. He was so thin and pale, and his 
eyes and cheeks were so wan and hollow, that it was 
scarcely credible that in so short a space of time a man 
could have become such a wreck. When he saw Kathe- 
rine he involuntarily dropped his eyes, but extended his 
hand to her with some effort of earnestness. She was 
almost as pale as he, but she took his hand. It'was so 
light and cold, it felt so much like death, that the tears 
stole down her cheek. 

“ You hardly know me, Katherine,” said Ferdinand,” 
very feebly. “This is good of you to visit a sick 
man.” 

Miss Grandison could not reply, and Lady Armine 
made an observation to break the awkward pause. 

“And how do you like Armine?” said Ferdinand. 
“I wish that I could be your guide. But Glastonbury 
is so kind !” 

A hundred times Miss Grendison tried to reply, to 
speak, to make the commonest observation, but it was in 
vain. She grew paler every moment; her lips moved, 
but they sent forth no sound. 

te is not well,” said) Lady Armine. “ She has 
been very unwell. This visit,” she added in a whisper to 
Ferdinand, “ is a little too much for her.” 

Ferdinand sighed. 

“ Mother,” he at length said, “ you must ask Kathe. 
rine to come and sit here with you; if indeed she will 
not feel the imprisonment.” 

Miss Grandison turned in her chair, and hid her face 
with her- handkerchief. 

“ My sweet child,” said Lady Armine, rising and kiss- 
ing her,“ this ig too much for you. You really must 
restrain yourself, Ferdinand will soon be himself again, 
he will, indeed.” 

Miss Grandison sobbed aloud. Glastonbury was much 
distressed, but Ferdinand avoided catching his eye; and 
yet, at last, Ferdinand said, with an effort, and ip a very 
kind voice, “ Dear Kate, come and sit by me.” 

Miss Grandison went into hysterics; Ferdinand sprang 
from his chair and seized her hand! Lady Armine tried 
eee her son ; Glastonbury held the agitated Kathe. 


“For God's sake, Ferdinand, be calm,” exclaimed 
Lady Armine. “ This is most unfortunate. Dear, dear 
Katherine—but she has such a heart! All the women 
have in our family, and none-of the men, ’tis so odd, 
Mr. Glastonbury, water if you-please, that glass of water, 
sal volatile; where is gal volatile? My own, own 
Katherine, pray, pray restrain yourself! Ferdinand is 
hete; remember Ferdi Here, and he will soon be 
"Well; soon quite well. Believe me, he is already quite 

Tet, darling, drink that. 
You are better now ?” 

“Tam so foolish,” said Miss Grandison, in a mourn- 
ful voice, “I can never pardon myself for this. Let 
me go,” 

Glastonbury bore her out of the room ; Lady Armine 
turned to her son. He was lying back in his chair, his, 

covering his eyes. The mother stole gently to | 
him, and wiped tenderly his brow, on which hang the 
tight drops of perspiration, occasioned by his recent 
exertion, 

“ We have done too much, my own Ferdinand. Yet 
who could have expected that dear girl would have been 
80 affected? Glastonbury was indeed right in prevent. 
ing you so long from meeting. And yet it is a blessing 
to see that she has 80 fonda heart. You are fortunate, 
my Ferdinand ; you will indeed be happy with her.” 

Ferdinand groaned. 

“T shall never be happy,” he murmured. 

“ Never happy, my Ferdinand! Oh! you must not be 
80 low spirited. Think how much better you are; think, 


my Ferdinand, what a change there is for the 


better. 
You will soon bo well, dearest, and then, my lov 
now you cannot help being happy.” 


“ Mother,” suid Ferdinand, “ you are deceived, you are 
all deceived—I—I—” 

“No! Ferdinand, indeed we are not. 1 am, confident, 
and I praise God for it, that you are getting better every 
day. But you have done tov much, that is the truth, J 
will leave you now, love, and send the nurse, for my pre- 
sence excites you, ‘Try to sleep, darling.” And Lady 
Armine rang the’bell, and bru the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In which some light is thrown upon some circumstances which 
were before rather mysterious. 

Lady Armine now proposed. that the family should 
meet in Ferdinand’s room after dinner ; but Glastonbury, 
whose opinion on most subjects generally prevailed, 
scarcely approved of this suggestion. It was, therefore, 
but once acted upon. during the week that followed 
the scene described in our last chapter, and on that 
evening Miss Grandison had so very severe a headache, 
that it was quite impossible for her to join the circle. 
At length, however, Ferdinand made his appearance 
below, and established himself in the library: it now, 
therefore, became absolutely necessary that Miss Gran- 
dison should steel her nerves to the altered state of her 
betrothed, which had at first apparently so much affected 
her sensibility, and, by the united influencce of habit 
and Mr. Glastonbury, it is astonishing what progress she 
made. She even at last could so command her feelings, 
that she apparently greatly contributed to his amuse- 
ment. She joined in the family concerts, once even read 
to him. Every morning too, she brought him a flower, 
and often offered him her arm. And yet Ferdinand 
could not resist observing a very great difference in her 
behaviour towards him since he had fast quitted- her at 
Bath. Far from conducting herself, as he had nervously 
apprehended, as if her claim to be his companion were 
irresistible, her carriage, on the contrary, indicated the 
most retiring disposition; she annoyed himi with no ex- 


. pressions of fondness, and listened to the kind words 


which he occasionally urged himself to bestow upon her, 
with a sentiment of grave regurd and placid silence, 
which almost filled him with astonishment. 

One morning, the weather being clear and fine, Fer- 
dinand insisted that his mother, who-had yet scarcely 
quitted his side, should drive out with Sir Ratcliffe ; and, 
as he would take no refusal, Lady Armine agreed to 
comply. The carrriage was ordered, was at the door; 
and as -Lady Armine bade him adieu, Ferdinand rose 
from his seut and took the arm of Miss Grandison, who 
seemed on the point of retiring; fur Glastonbury re- 
mained, and therefore Ferdinand was not without a com- 
panion. 

“ 1 will see you go off,” said Ferdinand. 

“ Adieu!” said Lady Armine. ‘Take care of him, 
dear Kate,” and the phaeton was soon out of sight. 

“ It is more like May than January,” said Ferdinand 


' to his cousin. “I esis I should like to walk alittle.” 


“ Shall I send for Mr + Glastonbury 2” said Kathe- 
rine. 

“ Not if my arm be not too heavy for you,” said Fer- 
dinand. So they walked slowly on, perhaps some fifty 
yards, until they arrived at a garden-seat, very near the 
rose tree whose flowers Henrietta Temple had so much 
admired. It had no flowers now, but seemed as de- 
solate as their unhappy loves. 

“A moment's rest,” said Ferdinand, and sighed. 
“ Dear Kate, I wish to speak to you.” 

Miss Grandison turned very pale. 

“ I have something on my mind, Katherine, of which 
I would endeavour to relieve myself.” 

Miss Grandison dia not reply, but she trembled. “ It 
concerns you, Katherine.” 

Still she was silent, and expressed no astonishment at 
this strange address. 

“ If I were any thing now but an object of pity, a 
miserable and broken-hearted man,” continued Ferdi- 
nand, “I might shrink from this communication; I 
might delegate to another this office, humiliating as it 
might then be to me, painful us it must, under any cir- 
cumstances, be to you. But,” and here his voice falter- 
ed, “ but I am far beyond the power of any mortification 
now. ‘The world and the world’s ways touch me no 
more. ‘There ie a duty to fulfil—I will fulfil it. 1 have 
offended against you, my sweet and gentle cousin— 
grievously, bitterly, infamously offended. 

* No, no, no!” murmured Miss Grandison. 

“ Katherine, I am unworthy of you; I have deceived 
you. It is neither for your honour nor your happiness 
that these ties, which our friends anticipate, should vccur 
between us. But, Katherine, you are avenged.” 

“Oh! I want no vengeance!” muttered Miss Grandi- 
son, her face pale as marble, her eyes convulsively closed. 
“ Cease, cease, Ferdinand ; this conversation is madness ; 
you will be ill again.” 

“ No, Katherine, I am calm. Fear not for me. There is 
much to tell; it must be told, if only that you should not 
believe that I was a systematic villain, or that my feel- 
ings were engaged to another when 1 breathed to you 
those vows—” 

“Qh! any thing but that; speak of any thing but 
that!” 

Ferdinand touk her hand. 

“ Katherine, listen to me, I honour you, my gentle 
cousin, I admire, I esteem you; I could die content if I 


‘ could but see you happy. With your charms and vir- 


tues, I thought that we might be happy. My intentions 

were as sincere as my belief in our future felicity. Oh! 

no, dear Katherine, I could not trife with so pure and 
tle a bosom.” 

“ Have I accused you, Ferdinand ” 

* But you will—when you know all.” 

“J do know all,” said Miss Grandison, in a hollow 
voice. Her hand fell from the weak and trembling grasp 
of her cousin, 

* You do know all!” he at length exclaimed. “ And 
can you, knowing all, live under the same roof with me? 
Can you see me? Can you listen to me?, Is not my 
voice torture to you? Do you not hate and despise 
me?’ 

“It is d@t my nature to hate any thing; least of all 
could I hate you.” 

“ And could you, knowing all, still minister to all my 
wants, ariwatch my sad necessities? This gentle arm 
of yours, gould you, knowing all, let me lean upen it this 

ing? O! Katherine, a happy lot be yours, for you 
deserve one!” 


# Featiqort, Thave acted as duty, religion, and, it may 


~to gratify. It is enough that your heart is another's; I 


‘the painful part I how uphold. This is the reason that 


_ that separation, however fruitful, at the present moment, 


be, some other considerations, prompied me. My feclings 
have not been so much considered that they need now be 
analysed. » 

“Reproach me, Katherine—I deserve your reproaches.” 

“ Mine may not be the only reproaches that you have 
deserved, Ferdinand; but permit me to remark, from me 
you haye received none. I pity you, I sincerely pity 

“Glastonbury has told you od said Fordioand. 

“ That communication is among the other good uffices 
we owe him,” replied Miss Grandison. 

“ He told you?” said Ferdinand, enquiringly. 

“ All that it was necessary 1 should know for your 
honour, or, as some might think, for my own happiness; 
no more, I would listen tono more. I had no idle curiosity 


seek not, I wish not, to know that person’s name.” 

“I cannot mention it,” said Ferdinand; “ but there is 
no secret from you. Glastonbury may, should, tell all.” - 

“ Amid the wretched, she is not the least miserable,” 
suid Miss Grandison. 

“O! Katherine,” said Ferdinand, after a moment’s 
pause, tell me that you do not hate me; tell me that you 
pardon me; tell me that you think me more mad than 
wicked !” 

“ Ferdinand,” said Miss Grandison, “I think we are 
both unfortunate.” 

“I am without hope,” said Ferdinand ; “ but you, i, 
therine, your life must still be bright and fair.” 

“TI can never be happy, Ferdinand, if you are not. I 
am alone in the world. Your family are my only rela- 
tions; I cling to them. Your mother is my mother; I . 
love her with the passion of a child. I looked upon our. 
union only as the seal of that domestic feeling that had 
long bound us all. My happiness now entirely depends 
upon your family, theirs I feel is staked upon you. It is 
the conviction of the total desolation that must occur, if 
our estrangement be suddenly made known to them— 
and you, who are so impetuous, decide upon any rash 
course, in consequence—that has induced me to sustain 


I would not reproach you, Ferdinand, that I would not 
desert them in this hour of their affliction.” 

“ Katherine, beloved Kuthetine!” exclaimed the dis. 
tracted Ferdinand, “ why did we ever part ?” 

“No! Ferdinand, let us not deceive ourselves. For me, 


in mortification and unhappiness, must not be considered 
altogether an event of unmingled misfortune. In my 
opinion, Ferdinand, it is better to be despised for a mo- 
inent, than to be neglected for a life.” 

“ Despised! Katherine, for God’s sake, spare me; for 
God’s sake do not use such language! Despised! Ka- 
therine, at this moment I declare most solemnly all that 
I feel is, how thoroughly, how infamously, unworth 2 
am of you! Dearest Katherine, we cannot recall 
past, we cannot amend it; but let me assure you that. _ 
this very hour there is no being on earth I more oxtoom, 
more reverence, than yourself.” 

“It is well, Ferdinand. I would not willingly believe 
that your feelings towards me were otherwise than kind 
and generous. But let us understand each other. I shall 
remain at present under this roof. Do not misapprehend 
my views. I seek not to recall your affections. The 
past has proved to me that we are completely unfitted 
for each other. I have not those dazzling qualities that 
could enchain a fiery brain like yours. 1 know myself; 
I know you; and there is nothing that would fill me with 
more terror now than our-anticipated union. And, now, 
after this frank conversation, let our future intercourse 
be cordial and unembarrassed; let us remember we are 
kinsfolk. The feelings between us should by nature be 
kind and amiable: no incident has occurred to disturb 
them; for I have not injured or offended you; and as for 
your conduct towards me, from the bottom of my heart 
I pardon and forget it.” 

“Katherine,” said Ferdinand, with streaming eyes, 
“kindest, most generous of women! My heart is too 
moved, my spirit too broken, to express what I feel. We 
are kinsfolk; let us be more. You say my mother is 
your mother. Let me assert the privilege of that admis. 
sion. Let me be a brother to you; yn shall find me, if I 
live, a faithful one.” 

CHAPTER XV. 
Which leaves affairs in general im a searcely more satisfactory 
position than the former one. 

Ferdinand felt much ealmer in bis mind after this con- 
versation with his cousin. Her affectionate attention to 
him now, instead of filling him, as it did before, with re- 
morse, was really a souree of consolation, if that be not 
too strong a phrase to describe the state of one so tho- 
roughly wretched as Captain Armine; for his terrible 
illness and impending death had not in the slightest de- 
gree allayed or affected his profound passion for Hen- 
rietta Temple. Her image unceasingly engaged his 
thoughts; he still clung to the wild idea that she might 
yet be his. But his health improved so slowly that there 
was faint hope of his speedily taking any steps to induce 
such a result. All his enquiries after her—and Glaston- 
bury, at his suggestion, had not been idle—were quite 
fruitless. He made no doubt that she had quitted Eng- 
land. What might not happen, far away from him, and 
believing herself bétrayed and deserted? Often, when 
he brooded over these terrible contingencies, he regretted 
his recovery. 

Yet his family—thanks to the considerate conduct of 
his admirable cousin—were still content and happy. His 
slow convalescence now was their only source of anxiety. 
They regretted the unfavourable season of the year ; they 
looked forward with, hope to the genial influence of the 
conjing spring. That was to cure all their cares; and 
yet they might well suspect, when they watched his ever 
pensive, and often suffering, countenance, that there were 
deeper causes than physical debility and bodily pain to 
account for that moody and wo-begone expression. Alas! 
how changed from that. Ferdinand Armine, so full of 
hope, and courage, and youth, and beauty, that had burst 
upon their enraptured vision, on his return from Malta. 
Where was that gaiety now that made all eyes sparkle, 
that vivacious spirit that kindled energy in every bosom? 
How miserable to see him crawling about with a wretch- 
ed stick, with bis thin, pale face, and tottering limbs, and 
scarcely any other parsuit than to creep about the plea- - 
saunce, where, when the day was fair, his servant would 
place a camp-stool opposite the cedar tree where he had 
first beheld Henrietta Temple; and there he would sit, 
until the unkind winter breeze would make him shiver, 


azing on vacancy; yet peopled to his mind's eye with 
eautiful and fearful apparitions. 

And it is love, it is the most delightfal of human pas. 

ions, that can bring about such misery! Why will its 
_ “Ue Course never run smooth? Is there a spell upon 
_ ar heart that its finest emotions should lead only to de- 
‘pair? When Ferdinand Arinine, in, his reveties, dwelt 
pon the past ; when he recalled the hour that he had first 
_een her, her first glance, the first sound of her voice, his 
visit to Ducie, all the passionute scenes to which it led— 
those sweet wanderings through its enchanted bowers— - 
those bright mornings, so full of expectation that was 
never balked—those soft eyes, so redolent of tenderness 
that could never cease—when from the bright, and glow- 
ing, and gentle scenes his memory conjured up, and all 
the transports and the thrill that surrounded them like ~ 
an atmosphere of love—he turned to his shattered and 
broken-hearted self, the rigid heaven above, and what 
seemed, to his perhaps unwise and ungrateful spirit, the 
mechanical sympathy and commonplace affection of his 
companions—it was as if he had wakened front some too 
vivid and too glorious dream, or as if he had fallen from 
some brighter and more ee planet upon our 
dull earth. 

And yet it would seem that the roof of Armine Place 
protected a family that might yield to few in the heauty 
and engaging qualities of its inmates, their happy accom- 
plishments, and their kind and cordial hearts. And all 
were devoted to him. It was on him alone the noble 
spirit of his father dwelt stifl with pride and joy: it was 
to soothe and gratify him. that his charming mother ex- 
erted all her graceful care and all her engaging gifts, It 
was for him, and his sake, the generous heart of his 
cousin had submitted to mortification without a murmur, 
or indulged her unhappiness only in solitude; and it was 
for him that Glastonbury exercised a devotion that might. 
alone induce a man to think with complacency both of 
his species and himself. But the heart, the heart, the 
jealous and despotic heart! It rejects all substitutes, it 
spurns all compromise, and it will have its purpose or it 
will break, 

What may be the destiny of Ferdinand Armine, 
whether a brighter light is to fall on his gloomy fortunes, 


another example of the fatal consequences of unbridled 
passions and ill-regulated conduct, will be recorded in the _ 
future books of this eventful history. 


BOOK 
CHAPTER I. 
Containing the appearance on our stage of a new and important 
character. 


- The Marquis of Montfort was the grandson of that 
nobleman who had been Glastonbury’s earliest patron. 
The old duke had been dead some years; his son had 
succeeded to his title, and Digby, that youth whom the 
reader may recollect was about the same age as Ferdi- 
nand-Armine, and was his companion during that happy 
week in London which preceded his first military visit 
to. the ‘ow heve'the 
family. . 

The young marquis was an excellent specimen of a 
class superior in talents, intelligence, and accomplish- 
ments, in public spirit and in private virtues, to any in 
the world—the English nobility. His complete educa- 
tion had been carefully conducted; and although his reli- 
gious creed, for it will be remembered that he was a 


lating at an English university, the zeal of ap | 
learned tutor, and the resources of a Ge 
had afforded every opportunity to the development of bis. 
considerable talents. Nature had lavished upon him 
other gifts besides his distinguished intelligence and his 
amiable temper: his personal beauty was remarkable, 
and his natural grace was not less evident than his 
many acquired accomplishments. 

On quitting the University of Bonn, Lord Montfort had 
passed several years on the continent of Europe, and had 
visited and resided at-most of its eourts and capitals—an. 
admired and cherished guest : for, debarred at the period 
of our story from oecupying the seat of his ancestors in 
the senate, his native country offered no very urgent 
claims upon his presence. He had ultimately fixed upon’ 
Rome as his principal residence, for he was devoted to 
the arts, and in his palace were colleeted some of the 
rarest specimens of aneient and modern invention. 

At Pisa, Lord Montfort had made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Temple, who was residing in that city for the benefit 
of his daughters’s health ; who, it was feared by her phy- 
sicians, was in a decline. I say the acquaintance of Mr. 
Temple; for Lord Montfort was aware of the existence 
of his daughter only by the occasional mention of her 


manners, varied information, and accomplished mind of 
Mr. Temple, had attracted and won the attention of the 
youn man, who shrank in general from the travel- 
ing , and all their arrogant ignorance. Mr. 'Tem- 
ple was in turn equally pleased with a companion alike 
refined, amiable, and enlightened ; and their acquaintance 
would have ripened into intimacy, had not the illness of 
Henrietta and her repugnance to see a third 
and the unwillingness of her father that she should be 
alone, offered in some degree a bar to its cultivation. 
Yet Henrictta was glad that her father had found a 
friend and was amused, and impressed upon him not to 
think of her, but to aceept Lord Monffort’s invitation to 
his villa. But Mr. Temple invariably declined them, 
“TIT am always uneasy when I am away from you, 


alittle. Believe me, it is not for myself that I make the 
suggestion, but I am sure you would derive benefit from. 
the exertion. I wish you would go with me and see 
Lord Montfort’s villas There would be no one there but 
himself. ‘He would not in the least annoy you ; he is su 
quiet; and he and I could stroll about and look at the 
busts and talk to each other. You would hardly know 


catholic, had deprived him of the advantage of matricu- _ 


name; for Miss Temple was never seen. The agreeable’ — 


dearest,” said Mr. Temple, “I wish you would go about’ 


he was present. Ile is such a very quiet person.” + © 


Henrietta shook her head; and Mr. Tongle would not. 
urge the request. 


Fete, however, Kad decided! thes Monti eal 


Henrietta Temple should become acquainted. ‘She had 
more than once expressed. a wish to see the Campo San- 
to; it was almost the only wish that she had expressed 
since she left England. Her father, pleased to find that: 
any thing could interest her, was in the habit of almost 
daily reminding her of this desire, amd suggesting that 
she should gratify it.. But there was ever an excuse foy 


| procrastination. When the hour of exertion came, she 


or whether his sad end may add to our moral instances © @= 
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 WALDEE?S LITE RARY OMNIBUS: 


would s say witha ‘faint emiles“ Not to-day, dearest papa;” 
and then arranging her shawl, as if even in ihis soft 
clime she shivered, composed herself upon 
which now she scarcely ever quitted. 

And this was Henrietta Temple! That gay and glo- 
Fious being so full of graceful power and beautiful energy, 
that seemed born for a throne, and to command a nation 
of adoring subjects ! ! What are those political revolations, 
whose strange and*mighty. vicissitudes we are ever dilat- 
ing on compared with the moral mutations that are pass- 
ing daily under our own eye; uprooting the hearts of 
families, shattering to pieces domestic circles, scattering 
to the winds the plans and prospects of a generation, and 
blasting as with mildew the ripening harvest of long 
Cherished affection. - 

“Ft is here that I would be buried !" said Henrietta 


‘Temple. 


They were standing, the father and the daughter, in the 
Campo Santo. She had been gayer that morning; her 
father had seized a happy moment, and she had gone forth 
—to vigit the dead. 

‘That yast and cloistered cerhetery was silent and un- 


disturbed ; not a haman being was there, save themselves 


and the keeper. The sun shone brightly on the austere 
and ancient frescoes, and Henrietta stood opposite that 
beautiful sarcophagus, that secmed prepared and fitting 
to receive her de&tined ashes. 
_ “It is here that 1 would be bufied,” said she, 

r father almost unconsciously turned his head to gaze 
6 the countenance of his daughter, to sec if there were 
indeed reason that she should talk of death. That counte- 


"mance was changed since the moment I first feebly attempt- 


ed to pictureit, That flashing eye had lost something of its 
brilliancy, that superb form something of its roundness, 
ahd Tee stag-like state; tlie crimson glory of that mantling 
clieek had faded like the fading eve: and yet—it might 
be thought, it might be suffering, perhaps the anticipa- 
tion of approaching death, and as it were the imaginary 
contact with a serener existence, but certainly there was 
a miore spiritual expression diffused over the whole ap- 
pearance of Henrietta Temple, and which by many might 
be preferred even to that more lively and glowing beauty 
which, in her happier hours, made her the very queen of 
flowers and sunshine. 

“It is strange, dear papa,” “she continued, “that my 
first visit should be to a cemetery.” 

At this moment their attention was attracted by the 
sound of the distant gates of the cemetery opening, and 


several persons soon entered. “This party consisted of 


‘some of the authorities of the city and some Porters bear- 
ing ona slab of verd antique a magnificent cinerary vase, 
that was aboat to be placed in the Campo. In reply to 
his enquiries Mr. Temple learnt that the vase had been 
wath excavated in Catania, and that it bad been pur- 
chased, and presented to the Campo -by the Marquis of 
Montfort. Henrietta would have hurried her father away, 
shor haste, they had:not reeched tho gates 
before Lord Montfort appeared. 

Mr. Temple found it impossible, although Henrietta 
pressed his arm io token of disapprobation, not to present 


' Lord Montfort to his daughter. He then admired his 


lordship’s urn, and then his lordship requested that he 
might have the pleasure of showing it to them him- 
self. They turned; Lord Montfort explained to them 
its rarity, and pointed out to them its beauty. His 
voice was soft and low, his manner simple but rather 
reserved. While he paid that deference to Henrietta 
which her sex demanded, he addressed himself chiefly 
to her father. She. was not half so much annoyed 
as she had imagined : she agreed with her father that he 


Was a very quiet man; she was even a little interested by 


his conversation, which was elegant yet full of intelli- 
gence; and she was delighted that he did not seem to re- 
quire her to play any part in the discourse, but appeared 
quite content in being her father’s friend. Lord Montfort 
pleased her very much, if only for this circumstance, that 
he seemed to be attached to her father, and to appreciate 
him. And this was always a great recommendation to 
Henrietta Temple. 

The cinerary urn led to a little controversy between 
Mr. Temple and his friend; and Lord Montfort wished 
that Mr. Temple would some day cal! on-him at his house 
in the Lung’ Arno, and he would show him some speci- 
mens’ which he thought might influence his opinion. “I 
hardly dare ask you to come now,” said his lordship, look- 
ing at Miss Temple; “and yet Miss Temple might like 
to rest.” 

" It was evident to Henrietta that her father would be 
very pleased to go, and yet that he was about to refuse for 
her sake. She could not bear that he should be deprived 
of so much-and such refined amusement, and be doomed 
to an uninteresting morning at home, merely to gratify 
her humour. She tried to speak but could not at first 
command her voice; at length she expressed her wish 
that Mr, Temple. should avail himself of the invitation. 
Lord Montfort bowed lowly, Mr. Temple seemed very 
gratified, and they all turned tagethns and the 
cemetery. 

As they walked along to the house, conversation did 
not flag. Lord Montfort expressed his admiration of 
Pisa. . “Silence and art are two great charms,” acid his 
lordship. 

At length they arrived at his palace. A venerable 
Italian received them. They passed through an immense 
hall, in which were statues, ascended a magnificent 
double stair-case, and entered a range of saloons.- One 
of them was furnished with more attention to comfort 
than an Italian cares for; and herein was the cabinet of 


urns and vases his lordship had mentioned. 


* This is little more than a barrack, said Lord Mont- 


- fort! but I can find a sofa for Miss Temple.” So saying, 


he arranged with great care the cushions of the couch, 
and when she had seated herself, placed a footstool near 
her. “I wish you wouldallow me some day to welcome 


_ Lord Mentfort and Mr. Temple examined the contents 
of the cabinet. There was one vase which Mr. Temple 
greatly admired for the elegance of its form. His host 
immediately brought it and placed it on a small pedestal 
near Miss Temple.’ Yet he scarcely addressed himself 


_ to her, and Henrietta experienced none of that trouble- 
some attention from which, in the present state of her 


sw», health and mind, she shrank. While Mr. Temple was 


interested with his pursuit, Lord Montfort went to a small 


 eabinet opposite, and brought forth a curious casket of 


antique gems. “Perhaps,” he said, placing it by Miss 
- Temple, “the contents of this casket + ba 


“In the course of an hour a servant brought in some 
fruit and wine. 
“ The grapes are from my villa,” said Lord Montfort. 


a ventured to order them, because I have heard their 


salutary effects have been marvellous. Besides, at this 
season, even in Italy, they are rare. At least you cannot 
accuse mé of prescribing a very disagrecable remedy,” 
he added with a slight smile, as he handed a plate to 
Miss Temple. She moved to receive them. Her cushions 
-slipped from behind her, Lord Montfort immediately © 
arranged them with the greatest skill and care. He was- 
so kind that she really wished to thank him; but before 
she could utter a word, he was again cunversing with 
her father. 

At length Mr. Temple indicated his intention to retire; 
and spoke to his daughter. 

“This has been a great exertion for you, Henrietta,” 
-he said ; “this has indeed been-a busy day.” 

“T am not wearied, papa ; and I am sure we have been 
very much pleased.” It was the firmest tone in which 
she had spoken fcr along time. There was something 
in her manner which recalled to Mr. Temple her vanished 
animation. The affectionate father looked for a moment 
quite happy. The sweet music of these simple words 
dwelt on his ear. 

He went forward and niet Henrietta to rise; she 
closed the casket with care, and delivered it herself tu 


“her considerate host. Mr. ‘Temple bid him adieu; Hen- 


tietta bowed and nearly extended her hand. Lord Mont. 
fort attended them to the gate—a carriage was waiting 
there. 

“ Ah! we have kept your lordship at home,” said Mr. 
Temple. 
~ “T took the liberty of ordering the carriage for Miss 
Temple,” said his- lordship. “I feel a little responsible 
for her kind exertion to-day.” ? 


CHAPTER II. 


In which Lord Montfort contrives that. Miss Temple should bo 
left alone. - 


“And how do you like my friend, Henrietta said 
Mr. Temple, as they drove home. 

“Tike your friend very much, papa. He is quite as 
quiet as you said; he is almost the only person I have 
see since I quitted England, who has not jarred iny 
nerves. I felt quite sorry that I had so long prevented 
you both from cultivating each other’s acquaintance. 
He does not interfere with me in the least.” 

“TI wish 1 had asked him to look in upon us in the 
evening,” said Mr. Temple, rather enquiringly. 

« We to-day,” said Henrietta. “ Another day, dearest 
papa.” 

The next day Lord Montfort sent a note to Mr. Tem- 

, to enquire after his daughter, and to impress upon 
ian the importance of her eating his grapes. His ser- 
vant left a basket. The rest of the note was about cine- 
rary urns. .Mr. Temple, while he thanked him, assured 
him of the pleasure it would give both his daughter and 
himself to see him in the evening. This was the first 
invitation to his house that Mr. Temple had ventured to 
give him, though they had now known each other some 
time. 

Tn the evening Lord Montfort appeared. Henrictta 
was lying on her sofa, and her father would not let her 
rise. Lord Montfort had brought Mr. Temple some 
English journals, which he had received from Leghorn. 
The gentlemen talked a little on foreign politics; and 
discussed the character of several of the most celebrated 
foreign ministers. Lord Montfort gave an account of 
his visit to Prince Esterhazy. Henrictta was amused. 
German politics and society led to German literature. 
Lord Montfort, on this subject, seemed completely in- 
formed. Henrietta could not refrain from joining ina 
conversation, for which she was fully qualified. She hap- 
pened to deplore her want of books. Lord Montfort had 
a library ; but it was at Rome: no matter ; it seemed that 
he thought nothing of sending to Rome. He made a 
note very quietly of some books that Henrietta expressed 
a wish to see, and begged that Mr. ‘Temple would send 
the memorandum to his servant. 

“ But surely to-morrow will do,” said Mr. Temple. 
“ Rome is too far to send to this evening.” 

“ That is an additional reason for instant departure,” 
said his lordship, very calmly. 

Mr. Temple summoned a servant. 

“ Send this note to my house,” said his lordship. “ My 
courier will bring us the books in four days,” he added, 
turning to Miss Temple. “ I am sorry you should have 
to wait, but at Pisa I really have nothing.” 

From this day, Lord Montfort passed every evening at 
Mr. Temple’s house. His arrival never disturbed Miss 
Temple; she remained on her sofa. If she spoke to him, 
he was always ready to converse with her, yet he never 
obtruded his society. He seemed perfectly contented 
with the company of her father. Yet, with all this calm- 
ness and reserve, there was no air of affected indifference, 
no intolerable nonchalance; he was always attentive, 
always considerate, often kind. However apparently 
engaged with her father, it seemed that his vigilance an- 
ticipated all her wants. If she moved he was at her side, 
if she required any thing, it would appear that he read 
her thoughts, for it was always offered. She found her 
sofa arranged as if by magic. And if a shawl were fora 
moment missing, Lord Montfort always knew where it 
had been placed. In the mean time, every morning 
brought something for the amusement of Mr. Temple 
and his daughter: books, prints, drawings, newspapers, 
journals, of all countries, and caritatures from Paris and 
London were mingled with engravings of Henrietta’s 
‘favourite Campo Santo. 

One evening Mr. Temple and his guest were speaking 
of a.very celebrated professor of the university. Lord 
Montfort described his extraordinary acquirements and 
discoveries, and his rare simplicity. He was one of those 
eccentric geniuses that are sometimes found in decayed 
cities with ancient institutions of learning. Henrietta 
was interested in his description ; almost without thought 
she expressed a wish to see him. 

“ He shall come to-morrow,” said Lord Montfort, “ if 
you please. Believe me,” he added, in a tone of great 
~ kindness, “ that if you could prevail upon yourself to eul- 
tivate Italian society a little, it would repay you.” 

‘The professor was brought. Miss Temple was very 
much entertained. In a few days he came again, and 
introduced a friend scarcely less distinguished. ‘The 
society was 6o easy, that even Henrietta found it no 
burthen. She remained upon her sofa; the gentlemen 
drank their coffee and conversed. One morning, Lord. 


‘little to her cheek; 


“celebrated sculptor. ~The artist was full of enthusiasm 


for his pursuit, and showed them, with pride, his great 
work, a Diana that,might have made oné envy. Endymion. 
The sculptor declared it was the perfect resemblance of 
Miss Temple, and appealed to her father. Mr. Temple 
could not deny the very striking likeness. Miss Temple 
smiled ; she looked almost herself again: even the re- 
served Lord Montfort was in raptures. 

“ Oh! it is very like,” said his lordship. “ Yes! now 
it is exactly like. Miss ‘Temple does not often smile; 
but now one would believe she really was the model.” 

They were bidding the sculptor farewell. 


“Do you like him?” whispered Lord Montfort to 


Miss Temple. 

“ Extremely; he is full of ideas.” 

“ Shall I ask him to come to you this evening.” 

“ Yes! do.” 

And so it turned out that in time Henrietta found her- 
self the centre of a little circle of eminent and accom- 
plished men. Her health improved as she brooded less 
over her sorrows. 

It delighted her to witness the pleasure of her father. 
She was not always on her sofa now. Lord Montfort: 
yer sent her an English chair, which suited her delight. 

ully. 

They even began to take drives with him in the country 
an hour or so before sunset. The country round Pisa is 
rich as well as picturesque. And their companion always 
contrived that there should be an object in their brief ex- 
cursions. He spoke, too, the dialect of the country, and 
they paid, under his auspices, a visit to a Tuscan farmer. 
All this. was agréeable; even Henrietta was persuaded 
that it was better than staying at home. ‘The variety of 


. Pleasing objects diverted-her mind in spite of herself. She 


had some duties to perform in this world yet remaining. 
There was her father; her father who had been so de- 
voted to her—who had never uttered a single reproach 
to her for all her faults and follies, and who, in her hour 
of tribulation, had clung to her with such fidelity. Was 
it not some source of satisfaction to see him again com- 
paratively happy ? How selfish for her to mar this grace. 
fal and innocent enjoyment ! She exerted herself to con- 
tribute to the amusement of her father and his kind 
friend, as well as to share it. The colour returned a 
sometimes she burst fur a moment 
into something like her old gaiety, and, though these’ 
ebullitions were ofien followed by a gloom and moodi- 
ness, against which she found it in vain to contend, still, 


.on the whole, the change for the better was decided, and 


Mr. Temple yet hoped that in time his sight might again 
be blessed, and his life illustrated by his own brilliant 
Henrietta. 


: CHAPTER III. 
In which Mr. Temple and his daughter, with their new friend, 
make an unexpected excursion. 

One delicious morning, remarkable even in the South, 
Lord Montfort called upon them in his carriage, and pro- 
posed a little excursion. Mr. Temple looked at his daugh- 
ter, and was charmed that Henrietta consented. She rose 
from her seat, indeed, with unwonted animation, and the 
three friends had soon quitted the city und entered its 
agreeable environs. 

“ It was wise to pass the iridtor tn Bealy,” said Lord 
Montfort, “ but to see Tuscany in perfection, I should 
choose the autumn. I know nothing more picturesque, 
than the carts laden with grapes, and drawn by milk 
white steers.” 

They drove gaily along at the foot of green hills, 
crowned ever and anon by a convent or a beautiful stone- 
pine. The landscape attracted the admiration of Miss 
Temple. A pslladian villa rose from the bosom of a gen- 
tle elevation, crowned with these picturesque trees. A 
broad terrace of marble extended in front of the villa, on 
which were ranged orange trees. On either side spread 
an olive grove. Thesky was without a cloud, and deeply 
blue; the bright beams of the sun illuminated the build- 
ing. The road had wound so curiously into this last 
branch of the Apennine, that the party found theniselves 
ina circus of hills, clothed with Spanish chestnuts and 
olive trees, from which there was apparently no oatlet. 
A soft breeze, which it was evident had passed over the 
wild flowers of the mountains, refreshed and charmed 
their senses. 

“ Could you believe we were only two hours’ drive 
from a city?” said Lord Montfort. 

“ Indeed,” said Henrietta, “ if there be peace in this 
world, one would think that the dweller i in that beautiful 
villa enjoyed it.” 

“ He has little to distarb him,” said Lord Montfort; 
“ thanks to his destiny and his temper.” 

“I believe we make our miseries,” said Henrietta, 
with a sigh. “ After all, nature always offers us conso- 
lation, But who lives here?” 

“ I sometimes steal to this spot,” replied his lordship, 

“ Oh! this, then, is your villa! Ah! you have surprised 
us.” 

“ Laimed only to amuse you.’’ 

“ You are very kind, Lord Montfort,” said Mr. Tem. 
ple, “ and we owe you much.” 

They stopped—they ascended the entered 
the villa. A few rooms only were furnished, but their 
appearance indicated the taste and pursuits of its oc. 
cupier. Busts and books were scattered about; a table 
was covered with the implements of art; and the prin. 
cipal apartment opened into an English garden. 

.” This is one of my native tastes,” eaid Lord Mont- 
fort, “that will, 1 think, never desert me.” 

The memory of Henrietta was recalled to the flowers of 
Ducie and of Armine. Amid all the sweets and sunshine 
she looked sad. She walked away from her companions; 
she seated herself on the terrace—her eyes were suffased 
with tears. Lord Montfort took the arm of Mr. Temple, 
and led him away to a bust of Germanicus. 

* Let me show it to Henrietta,” said Mr. Temple; “ I 
must fetch her.” 

Lord Montfort laid his hand gently on his companion. 
The motion of Henrietta had not escaped his quick eye. 

“ Miss Temple has made a great exertion,” he said. 
“ Do not think me pedantic, but I am something of a 
physician. I have long perceived that, although Miss 


‘Teuplé'should be amused, she must someti be left 
alone.” 

. Mr. Temple looked at his companion; but the counte. 
nance of Lord Montfort was inscrutable. lordship 


offered him a medal, 
Antonius. 

“ These are very rare,” said Lord Montfort; “1 bring 
them into the country with me, for really at Rome there 


is no time to study them. By. the by, I have a plan,” 
continued his lordship, in a somewhat hesitating tone; 

“I wish I could and Miss to visit me 
at Rome.” 

Mr. Temple shrugged his shoulders ond sighed. 

' “TI feel confident that a: residence at Reme wonld 
benefit-Miss Temple,” said his lordship, in a voice a lit. 
tle less calm than usual. “ There is much to see, and | 
would take care that she should see it ina manner which 
would not exhaust her. It is the most delightful lj, 
mate, too, at this period. The sun shines here to-day, 
but the air-of these hills at this season is sometimes 
treacherous, A calm life, with a variety of objects, ig 
what she requires. Pisa is culm, but for her it is, too 
dull. - Believe me, there is something in the blended re, 
finement and interest of Rome that she would find ex. 
ceedingly beneficial. She would see no one but ourselves; 
society shall be at her command if she desires it.” 

“ My dearlord,” said Mr. Temple,” I thank you from 
the bottom of my. heart for all your considerate sympathy; 
but I cannot flatter myself that Henrietta could avail her. 
self of your really friendly offer. My magi isa ong 
invalid, She-——” 

But here Miss Temple j them. 

“ But we have a relic of a delicate temple here,” said 
Montfort, directing her gaze to another window. “ You 
see it now to advantage—the columns glitter in the sun, 
There, perhaps, wag worshiped some wood-nymph, or 
some river-god.” 

The first classic ruin that she had yet beheld attracted 
the attention.of Miss Temple. It was not far, and she 
acceded to the proposition of Lord Montfort to visit it, 
That little ramble was delightful. The novelty and the 


‘beauty of the object greatly interested her. It was 


charming also to view it under the auspices of a guide 
so full of information and feeling. 

“ Ah!” said Lord Montfort, ** If I might only be your 
cicerone at Rome !” 

“ What say you, Henrietta?” said Mr. Temple, with 
asmile. “ Shall we go to Rome?” 

The proposition did not alarm Miss Temple as much 
as her father anticipated. Lord Montfort pressed the 
suggestion with delicacy ; he hinted at some oe 
by which the journey might be rendered not very 
borious. But as she did not reply, his lordship did not 
press the subject; sufficiently pleased, perhaps, that he 
had not met with an immediate and decided negative. ° 

When they returned to the villa they found a collation 
prepared for them worthy of so elegant an abode. In 
his capacity of a host, Lord Montfort departed a little 
from that placid and even constrained demeanour which 
generally characterised him. His manner was gay and 
flowing ; and he poured out a goblet of Monte Pulciano 
and presented it to Miss Temple. 

“ You must poura libation,” he said,” to the nymph 
of the fane.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Showing that it is the first step that is ever the most difficult. 


Aboot a week. after this visit to the villa, Mr. Temple 
and his daughter were absolutely induced to acecompan 
Lord Montfort to Rome. It is impossible to do justice to 
the tender solicitude with which his lordship made all 
the arrangements for the journey. Wherever they 
halted, they found preparations for their reception; and 
so admirably had every thing been concerted, that Miss 
Temple at length found herself in the Eternal City, with 
almost as little fatigue as she had reached the Tuscan 
villa. 

The palace of Lord Montfort was in the most distin. 
guished quarter of city, and situate in the midst of 
vast gardens full of walls of laurel, arches of ilex and 
fountains of lions. They arrived at twilight, and the 
shadowy hour lent even additional space to the huge halls 
and galleries. Yet in the suite of rooms prepared for the 
reception of Mr. Temple and his daughter, every source 
of comfort seemed to have been collected. The marble 
floors were covered with Indian mats and carpets, the 
windows were well secured from the air, which might 
have proved fatal to an invalid, while every species of 
chair, and couch, and sofa courted the languid or capri- 
cious form of Miss Temple—and she was even favoured 
with an English stove, and guarded by an Indian screen, 
The apartments were supplied with every book which it 
could have been supposed might amuse her: there were 
guitars, of the city and of Florence, and even an English 
piano; a library of the choicest music; and all the ma- 
terials of art. The air of elegance and cheerful com- 
fort that pervaded these apartments, so unusual in this 
land, the bright blaze of the fire, even the pleasant wax- 
lights, all combined to deprive the moment of that feel- 
ing of gloom and exhaustion which attends an arrival 
at a strange place at a late hour—and Henrietta looked 
around her, and almost fancied she was once more at 
Ducie. Lord Montfort introduced his fellow-travellers to’ 
their apartments, presented to them the servant who was 
to assume the management of their little household, and_ 
then reminding them of their mutual promises, that they 
were to be entirely their own masters, and not trouble 
themselves about him any more than if they were at 
Pisa, he shook them both by ghe hand, and bade them 
good night. 

It must be confessed that at the Lord 
Montfort had affurded great consolation to Henriette 
Temple. It was impossible to be insensible to the sym- % 
pathy and solicitude of one so highly gifted and so very 
amiable. Nor should it be denied that this homage, from 
one of his distinguished rank, was not entirely without ite 

charm. To find ourselves, when deceived and deserted, 
unexpectedly an object of regard and consideration, will 
bring balm to most bosoms; but to attract, in such @ 
situation, the friendship of an individual whose deferential 
notice, under any circumstances, must be flattering ; and 
to be admired by one whom all admire—these are acei- 
dents of fortune which few could venture to despise 
And Henrietta had‘now few opportunities to brood over | 
the past ; a stream of beautiful and sublime objects passed 
unceasingly before her vision. Her lively and refined’ 
taste, and her highly cultured mind, could not refrain 
from respohding to these glorious spectacles. She sow 
before her all that she had long read of, all that she had 
long mused‘ over. Her mind became éach day more 
serene and harmonious, as she gazed on these ideal crea- 
tions, and dwelt on their beautiful repose. Her com- 
panion, too, exerted every art to prevent these amuse’ 
ments from degencrating into fatiguing expeditions. The 
n was open to Lord Montfort when it was opem 
others. Short visits, but numerous ones, was bite 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... 


system! Sometimes they entered merely to see a statue 
or a picture they were reading or ¢onversing about the 
ing eve ; and then they repaited to. some modern 
studio, where their entrance always made the sculptors’ 
eyes sparkle. At dinner there was always some distin- 
ished guest, whom Henrietta wished to see; and as 

she thoroughly understood the language, and spoke it 
indeed with fluency and grace, she was tempted to enter 
into conversations, where all seemed delighted that she 
played her part. Sometimes, indeed, Henrietta would 
fly to her chamber to sigh, but suddenly the palace re- 
sounded with tones of the finest harmony, or the human 
yoice, with its most felicitous skill, stole upon her from 
the distant galleries. Although Lord Montfort was not 
himself a musician, und his. voice could not pour forth 
those fatal sounds that had ravished her soul from the 
lips of Ferdinand Armine, he, was well acquainted with 
the magic of ‘music; and while he hated a formal -con-- 
cert, the most eminent performers were often at hand 
in his palace to contribute at the fitting moment to the 
delight of his guests. Who could withstand the soft 
influence of a life so elegant and serene, or refuse to 
yield up their spirit to its gentle excitement and its mild 
distraction? The colour returned to Henrietta’s cheek 
and the lustre to her languid eye; her form regained its 
airy spring of health; the sunshine of her smile burst 
- forth once more, 

It would have been impossible for an indifferent person 
not to perceive that Lord Montfort witnessed these 
changes with feelings of no slight emotion. Perhaps he 
prided himself upon his skill as a physician, but he cer. 
tainly watched the apparent convalescence of his friend’s 
daughter with zealous interest. And yet Henrietta her- 
self was not aware that Lord Montfort’s demeanour to 
her differed in any degree from what it was at Pisa. 
She had never been alone with him in her life; she cer- 
tainly spoke more to him than she used, but then she 
spoke more to every body ; and Lord Montfort certainly 
seemed to think of nothing but her pleasure and con- 
venience and comfort ; but he did and said every thing 
so quietly, that all this kindness and solicitude appeared 
to be the habitual impulse of his generous nature. He 
certainly was more intimate, much more intimate, than 
during the first week of their acquaintance, but scarcely 
more kind; for she remembered he had arranged her 
sofa the very first day they met, though he did not even 
remain to receive her thanks. 

One day a discussion arose about Italian society be- 
tween Mr. Temple and his host. His lordship was a 
great admirer of the domestic character and private life 
of the Italians. He maintained that there was no exist- - 
ing people who more completely fulfilled the social duties 
than this much scandalised nation, respecting whom so 
many silly prejudices are entertained by the English, 
whose traveling fellow-countrymen, by the by, seldom 
enter into any society but that tainted circle that must 
exist in all capitals. 

“ You have no idea,” he said, turning to Henrietta, 


“what amiable and accomplished people are the better | 


order of Italians. I wish you would let me light up this 
dark house some night and give you an Italian party.” 

“J should like it very much,” said Mr. Temple. 

Whenever Henrietta did not enter her negative, Lord 
Montfort always implied her assent, and it was resolved 
that the Italian party should be given. _ 

All the best families in Rome were present, and not a 
single English person. There were some, perhaps, whom 
Lord Montfort might have wished to have invited, but 
Miss Temple had chanced to express a wish that no 
English might be there, and he instantly acted upon her 
suggestion. 

The palace was magnificently illuminated. Henrietta 
had scarcely seen before its splendid treasures of art. 
Lord Montfort, in answer to her curiosity, had always 
playfully depreciated them, and said that they must be 
left for rainy days. The most splendid pictures and long 
tows of graceful or solemn statues, were .suddenly re- 
vealed to her ; rooms and galleries were opened that had 
never been observed before ; on all sides cabinets of vases, 
groups of imperial busts, rare bronzes, and vivid masses 
of tesselated pavement. Over all these choice and beau- 
tifal objects a clear yet soft light was diffused, and Hen- 
tietta never recollected a spectacle more complete and 
effective. 

_ These rooms and galleries were soon filled with guests, 

,and Henrictta could not be insensible to the graceful and 
engaging dignity with which-Lord Montfort received the 
Roman world of fashion. That constraint which at first 
she had attribated to réserve, but which of late she had 
ascribed to modesty, now entirely quitted him. Frank, 
yet always dignified, smiling, apt, and ever felicitous, it 
seemed that he had a pleasing word for every ear, and a 
particular smile for every face. She stood at some dis- 
tance leaning on her father’s arm and watching him. 
Suddenly he turned and looked around. It was they 
Whom he wished to catch. He came up to Henrietta 

» and said, “ I wish to introduce you to the Princess ——. 
She is an old lady, but of tho first distinction here. I 
Would not ask this favour of you, unless I thought you 
would be pleased.” 

* Henrietta could not refuse his request. Lord Montfort 
presented her and her father to the princess, the most 
agreeable and important person in Rome; and having 

* now provided for their immediate amusement, he had 

, time to attend to his guests in general. An admirable 

* ‘concert now in some degree hushed the general conver- 

sation. The voices of the most beautiful women in 

Rome echoed in those apartments. When the music 

, the guests wandered about the galleries, and at 
length the principal saloons were filled with dancers. 

Lord Montfort approached Miss Temple. “ There is one 

Toom in the palace you have never yet visited,” he said, 

“my tribune; *tis open to-night for the first time.” 
Henrietta accepted his offered arm. “And how do 

You like the princess?” he said, as they walked along. 

“It is agreeable to live ina country where your guests 

amuse themselves,” 

At the end of the principal gallery, Henrictta per- 

* Céived an open door, which admitted them into a sinall 

fe octagon chamber, of Ionic architecture. The walls were 
hot lung with pictures, and one work of art alone soli- 
cited their attention. Elevated un a pedestal of porphyry, 

} Surrounded by a rail of bronze arrows of the lightest 

: Workmanship, was that statue of Diana, which they had 

* © much admired at Pisa. The cheek, by an ancient 
Process, the secret of which has been recently regained at 
Rome, was tinted with a delicate glow. 5 

“Do you approve of it,” said Lord Montfort to the | 


continued, “ it is my happiness that the rose has also re- 
turned to a fairer cheek than this.” ee 


; Which contains some rather painful explanations. 

The reader will not perhaps, be very much surprised 
that the Marquess of Montfort sidn became the déclared 
admirer of Miss Temple. His lordship made the import- 
ant declaration after a very different fashion to the un- 
happy Ferdinand Armine ; he made it to the lady's father. 
Long persuaded that Miss Temple’s illness had its origin 
in.the mind, and believing that in that case the indispo- 
sition of the young Jady had probably arisen, from one 
cause or another, in the disappointment of her affections, 
Lord Montfort resolved to spare her feelings, unprepared, 
the pain of a personal appeal. The beauty, the talent, 
the engaging disposition, and the languid melancholy of 
Miss Temple, bad excited his admiration and his pity, 
and had finally won a heart capable of deep affections, but 
gifted with great self-control. He did not conceal from 
Mr. Temple the conviction that impelled him to the 
eourse which he had thought proper to pursue, and this 
delicate conduct relieved Mr. Temple greatly. from the - 
unavoidable embarrassment of his position. Mr. Temple 
contented himself with communicating to Lord Mont- 
fort, that his daughter had indeed entered into an en- 
gagement with one who was not worthy of her affec- 
tions, and that the moment her father had been con- 
vinced of the eharacter of the individual, he had quitted 
England with his daughter. He expressed his unqnali- 
fied approbation of the overture of Lord Montfort, to 
whom he was indeed. sincerely attached, and which gra. 
tified all those worldly feelings from which Mr. Temple 
was naturally not exempt. In such an alliance Mr. 
Temple recognised the only mode by which his daugh- 
ter’s complete recovery could be secured. Lord Mont- 
fort in himself offered every thing which it would seem 
that the reasonable fancy of woman could desire. He 
was young, handsome, amiable, accomplished, sincere, 
and exceedingly clever; while, at the same fime, as Mr. 
Temple was well aware, his great position would insure | 
that reasonable gratification of vanity from which none 
are free, which is a fertile source of happiness, and which 
would, at all times, subdue any bitter recollections which 
might’ occasionally arise to cloud the retrospect of his 
daughter. 

It was Mr. Temple, who, exerting all the arts of his 
abandoned profession, now indulging in intimations and 
now in panegyric, conveying to his daughter, with ad- 
mirable skill, how much the intimate acquaintance with 
Lord Montfort contributed to his happiness, gradually 
fanning the feeling of gratitude to so kind a friend, which 
had already been excited in his daughter’s heart, into 
one of zealous regard, and finally seizing his opportunity 
with practised felicity—it was Mr. Temple who at length 
ventured to communicate to his daughter the overture 
which had been confided to him. 

Henrietta shook her head. 

“T have too great a regard for Lord Montfort to accede 
to his wishes,” said Miss Temple. “ He deserves some- 
‘thing better than a bruised spirit, if not a broken heart.” 

“ But, my dearest Henrietta, you really take a wrong, 
an impracticable view of affairs. Lord Montfort must 
be the best judge of what will contribute to his own 
happiness.” 

“Lord Montfort is acting under a delusion,” replied 
Miss Temple. “If he knew all that had occurred, he 
would shrink from blending his life with mine.” 

“ Lord Montfort knows every thing,” said the father; . 
“ that is, every thing he should know.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Temple. “I wonder he does 
not look upon me with contempt, at the least with pity.” 

“ He loves you, Henrietta,” said her father. 

“ Ah! love, love, love!—name not love to me. No, 
Lord Montfort cannot love me. It is not love that he 
feels.” 

“You have gained his heart, and he offers you his 
hand. Are not these proofs of love ?” 

“ Generous, good young man!” exclaimed Henrietta; 
“T respect, I admire him—I might have loved him; but 
it is too late.” 

“My beloved daughter, oh! do not say so—for my 
sake, do not say so,” exclaimed Mr. Temple. “I have 
no wish—I have had no wish, my child, but for your 
happiness. Lean upon your father, listen to him, be 
guided by his advice. Lord Montfort possesses every 
quality which can contribute to the happiness of woman ; 
a man so rarely gifted I never met. There is not a 
woman in the world—however exalted her rank, however 
admirable her beauty, however gifted her-being—who 
might not feel happy and honoured in the homage of 
such a nian. Believe me, my dearest daughter, that this 
is an union which must lead to happiness. Indeed, were 
it to occur, I could die content. I should have no more 
cares, no more hopes. All would then have- happened 
that the most sanguine parent, even with such a child as 
you, could wish or imagine. We should be so happy! 
For his sake, for my sake, for all our sakes, dearest Hen- 
rietta, grant his wish. Believe me, believe me, he is 
indeed worthy of you.” 

“Tam not worthy of him,” said Henrietta, in a melan 
choly voice. 

“Ah! Henrietta, who is like you!” exclaimed the 
fond and excited father. 

At this moment a servant announced that Lord Mont- 
fort would, with their permission, wait upon them. 
Henrietta seemed plunged in thought. Suddenly she 
said, “I cannot rest until this is settled. Papa, leave me 
with him a few moments alone.” Mr. Temple retired. 

A faint blush rose to the cheek of her visiter wlien he 
perceived that-Miss Temple was alone. He seated him- 
self at her side, but he was unusually constrained. 

“My dear Lord Montfort,” said Miss Temple, very 
calmly, “I have to speak apon a painful subject, but I 
have undergone so much suffering that I shall not shrink 
from this. Papa has informed me this morning that you 
have been pleased to pay me the highest. compliment that 
a man can pay a woman. I wish to thank you for it—I 
wish to acknowledge it in terms the strongest and the 
warmest I .can use. I am sensible of the honour, the 
high honour, that you have intended me ; it is indeed an 
honour of which any woman might be proud. You have 
offered me a heart of which I know the worth. No one- 
can appreciate the value of your character better than 
myself. I do justice, full justice, to your virtues, your 
accomplishments, your commanding talents, and your 
generous soul. Except my father, there is no one who 


Wmiring Henrietta, “Ah} dearest Miss Temple,” 


have been my kind and true friend; and a kind and true 
friendship, faithful and sincere, I return you. More than 
friends we never can be, for I have no heart to give.” © 

“Abt dearest Miss Temple,” said Lord Montfort, in 
an agitated tone, “I ask nothing but that friendship; bat 
let me enjoy it in your constant. fociety—let the world 
recognise my right to be your consoler.” : : 

“ You deserve a better and a brighter fate, my lord. I 
should not be your friend if I could enter igto such an 
engagement.” 

“The only aim of my life is ta make you happy,” said 
Lord Montfort. - 


“Tam sure that I ought to be happy with such a. 


friend,” said Henrietta Temple, “and I am happy. How 
different is the world to me to whiat it was before I knew 
you. Ah! why will you disturb this life of consolation ? 
Why will you call me back to recollections that I would 
fain banish? Why—” 

_ “Dearest Miss Temple,” said Lord Montfort, “do not 
reproach me!. You make me wretched. Remember, 
dear lady, that I have not sought this conversation; that 
if I were presumptuous in my plans and hopes, I at 
least took precautions that I should be the only sufferer 
by their non-fulfilment.” 

“Best and most genérous of men! I would not for 
the world be unkind to you. Pardon .my distracted 
words. But you know all? Has papa told you all? It 
is my wish.” - 


“It is not mine,” replied Lord Montfort ; “I wish not 


to penetrate your sorrows, but only to soothe them.” 


“Oh! if we had but met earlier,” said Henrietta - 


Temple; “if we had but known each other a year ago, 
when I was—not worthy of you—but more worthy -of 
you. But now, with health shattered, the lightness of 
my spirit vanished, the freshness of my feelings -gone— 
no! my kind friend, my dear and gentle friend, my affec- 
tion for you is too sincere to accede to your request; and 
a year hence, Lord Montfort will thank me for my 
denial.” 

“I scarcely dare to speak,” said Lord Montfort, in a 
low tone, as if suppressing his emotion; “if I were to 
express my feelings, I might agitate you. I_will not, 
then, venture to reply to what you have urged: to tell 
you I think you the most beautiful and engaging being 
that ever breathed; or how I dote upon your pensive 
spirit, and can sit for hours together gazing on the lan- 
guage of those dark eyes. Oh! Miss Temple, to me you 
never could have been more beautiful, more fascinating. 
Alas! I may not even breathe my love—I am unfor- 
tunate. And yet, sweet lady, pardon this agitation.I 
have occasioned you—try to love me yet-—endure at least 
my presence—and let me continue to cherish that inti- 
macy that has thrown over my existence a charm so 
inexpressible.” So saying, he ventured to take her hand, 
and pressed-it with devotion to his lips. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Which contains an event not less important than the one 
which concluded our first volume. ‘ 

Lord Montfort was scarcely disheartened by this inter- 
view with Miss Temple. His lordship was a devout 
believer in the influence of time. It was unnatural to 
suppose that one so young and éo gifted as Henrietta 
could ultimately maintain that her career was terminated 
because her affections had been disappointed by an inti- 
macy which was confessedly of so recent an origin as 
the fatal one in question. Lord Montfort differed from 
most men in this respect, that the consciousness of this 
intimacy did not cost him even a pang. He preferred, 
indeed, to gain the heart of a woman like Miss Temple, 
who, withdut having in the least degree forfeited the 
innate purity of her nature and the ‘native freshness of 
her feelings,.had yet learned in some degree to penetrate 
the mystery of the passions, to one so untutored in the 
world’s ways, that she might have bestowed upon him a 
heart less experienced, indeed, but not more innocent. 
He was convinced that the affection of Henrietta, if once 
obtained, might be relied on; and that the painful past 


+ would only make her more finely appreciate his high- 


minded devotion, and, amid all the dazzling characters 
and seducing ‘spectacles of the world, cling to him with 
a firmer gratitude and a more faithful fondness. And 
yet Lord Montfort was a man of deep emotions, and of a 
very fastidious taste.” He was a man of as romantic a 
temperament as Ferdinand Armine; but, with Lord 
Montfort, life was the romance of reason—with Ferdi- 
nand, the romance of imagination. The first was keenly 
alive to all the imperfections of our nature, but he also 
gave that nature credit for all its excellences. He ob- 
served finely, he calculated nicely, and his result was 
generally happiness. Ferdinand, on the contrary, neither 
observed nor calculated; his imagination created fanta- 
sies, and his impetuous passions struggled to realise 
them. : 

Although Lord Montfort carefully abstained from 
pursuing the subject which nevertheless engrossed his 
thoughts, he had a vigilant and skilful ally in Mr. Tem- 
ple. That gentleman lost no opportunity of pleading 
his lordship’s cause, while he appeared only to advocate 
his own; and this was the most skilful mode of control- 
ling the judgment of his daughter. 

Henrietta Temple, the most affectionate and dutiful of 
children, left to reflect, sometimes asked herself ‘whether 
she were justified, from what she endeavourcd to believe 
was a mere morbid fecling, from accomplishing the hap- 
piness of that parent who loved her so well? There had 
been no concealment of her situation, or of her senti- 
ments. There had been ‘no deception as to the past. 
Lord Montfort knew all, She had told him that she 
could only bestow a broken spirit. Lord Montfort as. 
pired only to console it. She was young. It was not 
probable that the death which she had once sighed for 
would be accorded to her. Was she always to lead this 
life? Was her father to pass the still long career which 
probably awaited him in ministering to the wearisome 
caprices of a querulous invalid? This was a sad return 
for all his goodness—a gloomy catastrophe of all his 
bright hopes. And if she could ever consent to blend 
her life with another’s, what individual could offer pre- 


tensions which might ensure her tranquillity, or even | 


happiness, equal to those proffered by Lord Montfort? 
Ah! who was equal to him?—so amiable, so generous, 
so interesting ! 
It was-in such a mood of mind that Henrietta would 
sometimes turn with a glance of tenderness and gratitude 
to that being who seemed to breathe only for her solace 
and gratification. If it be agonising to be deserted, there 
is at least consolation in being cherished. And who 


cherished her? One whom all admired—one, to gain 


“whose admiration, or even attention, every. woman 


sighed. What was she before she knew Montfort? If 
she had not known Montfort, what would she have been 
even at this present? She recalled the hours of anguish, 
the long days of bitter mortification, the dull, the weari- 
some, the chcerless, hopeless, uneventful hours, that were 
her lot when lying on her solitary sofa at Pisa, brooding 
over the romance of Armine and all its passion—the 
catastrophe of Ducie, and all its baseness. And now 
there was not a moment without kindness, without sym- 
pathy, without considerate attention and innocent amuse 
ment. If she were querulous, no one murmured; if she 
were capricious, every one yielded to her fancies; but if 
she smiled, every one was happy. Dear, noble Montfort, © 
thine was the magic that had worked this change! And 
for whom were all these choice exertions made?, For 
one whom another had trifled with, deserted, betrayed ! 
And Montfort knew it. He-dedicated his-life to the con- 


. solation ofa despised woman. Leaning on the arm of 


Lord Montfort, Henrietta Temple might meet the eye of 
Ferdinand Armine and his rich bride, at least without — 
feeling herself an object of pity. ge 
Time had flown on. The Italian spring, with all ite, 
splendour, illumined the glittering palaces aud-purple ~~ 
shores of Naples. Lord Montfort and his friends were 


‘returning from Capumin his galley. Miss Temple was 


seated between her father and their host. The Ausonian 
clime, the beautiful scene, the sweet .society, had all 
combined to produce a day of exquisite enjoyment. 
Henrietta Temple could not refrain from expressing her - 
delight. Her eye sparkled like the star of eve that glit- 
tered over the glowing mountains; her check was 
“Ah! what a happy day has this been!” she ex- — 
The gentle pressure of her hand reminded her of the - 
delight her exclamation had afforded one of her compa- 
nions. Strange to say, that pressure was returned.. With 
a trembling heart Lord Montfort leant back in the galley ; 
and yet, ere the morning sun had flung its flaming beams 
over the city, Henrietta Temple was his betrothed, 


BOOK VI. 
CHAPTER I. 
Which contains a remarkable change of fortune. ~~ 

Although Lord Montfort was now the received and 
recognised admirer of Miss Temple, their intended anion 
‘was not immediate. Henrietta was herself averse to 
such an arrangement, but it was not necessary for her to 
urge this somewhat ungracious desire, as Lord Montfort 
was anxious that she should be introduced to his family 
before their marriage, and that the ceremony should be 
performed in his native country. ‘Their return to Eng- 
land, therefore, was now meditated. That event was 
hastened by an extraordinary occurrence. 

Good fortune in this world, they say, is seldom single. 
Mr. ‘Temple at this moment was perfectly content with 
his destiny. ~’Easy in his own circumstances, with his 
daughtet’s future prosperity about to be provided for by 
an union with the heir to one of the richest peerages in 
the Kingdom, he had nothing to desire. His daughter 
was happy, he entertained the greatest esteem and affec- 
tion for his future son-in-law, and the world went well 
with him in every respect. 

It was in this fulness of his happiness that destiny, 
with its usual wild caprice, resolved “to gild refined 
gold, and paint the lily ;” and it was determined that Mr. 
Temple should wake one morning among the wealthiest 
commoners of England. 

There happened to be an old baronet, a great hamour- 
ist, without any very near relations, who had been a 
godson of Mr. Temple's grandfather. He had never 


- invited or encouraged any intimacy or connection with 


the Temple family, but had always throughout life kept 
himself aloof from any acquaintance with them. Mr. 
Temple, indeed, had only seen him once, but certainly 
under rather advantagcous circumstances. It was when 
Mr. Temple was minister at the German court, to which 
we have alluded, that Sir Temple Devereux was @ Visiter ~ 
at the capital at which Mr. Temple was resident. The 
minister had shown him some civilities, which was his 
duty; and Henrietta had appeared to please him. Bat 
he had not remained long at this place—had refused at 
the time to be more than their ordinary guest—and had 
never, by any letter, message, or other mode of commu- 
nication, conveyed to them the slightest idea that the - 
hospitable minister and his charming daughter had dwelt 
a moment on his memory. And yet Sir Devereux had 
now departed from the world, where it had apparently - 
been the principal object of his career to avoid ever 
making a friend, and had left the whole of his immense 
fortune to the Right Honourable Pelham Temple, by 
this bequest proprietor of one of the finest estates in the 
county of York, and a very considerable personal pro- 
perty, the accumulated savings of a large rental and a 
long life. 

This was a great event. Mr. Temple had the most 
profound respect for property. It was impossible for the 
late baronet to have left his estate to an individual who 
could more thoroughly appreciate its possessions Even 
personal property was not without its charms—but a 
large landed estate, and a large landed estate in the 
county of York, and that large landed estate in the 
county of York flanked by a good round sum of three 
per cent. consols, duly recorded in the rotunda of Thread- 
needle street—it was a combination of wealth, power, 
consideration, and convenience, which exactly “hit the 
ideal of Mr. Temple, and to the fascination of which I 
should rather think the taste of few men would be insen. 
sible. Mr. Temple, being a man of family, had none of 
the awkward embarrassments of a parvenu to contend 
with. “It was the luckiest thing in the world,” he 
would say, “ that poor Sir Temple was my grandfather's 
godson—not only because in all probability it obtained _ 
us his fortune, but because he bore the name of Temple. 
We shall settle down in Yorkshire scarcely as strangers, 


‘we shall not be looked upon as a new family, and ina 


little time the whole affair will be considered rather one 
of inheritance than bequest. Bat, after all, what is it to 
me! It is only for your sake, Digby, that I rejoice. I 
think it will please your family. I will settle every thing 
immediately on Henrietta. They shall have the gratifi. 
cation of knowing that their son is about to marry the 
richest heiress in England.” 

_ The richest heiress in England! Henrietta Temple 
the richest heiress in England! Ab! how many feelings 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
with that thought arise. Strange to say, the antounge: herself trifled with by him, outraged, deceived, deluded, | “I left her an hour ago}. we have been riding, and ex. |“ It brs not occurred,” said Glastonbury.” 


‘ment of this extraordinary event bréught Jess jy than 
thight have been supposed to the heiress herself. 

“It was in her chamber, and alone, that Henrietta 
Temple mused over this freak of destiny. It was in 
vain to condéeal it, her thoughts recurred to Ferdinand. 
They ‘might, have been so happy! Why was he not 
true! And perhaps he had sacrificed himself to his 
family, perhaps even personal distress had driven him to 
the fatal deed. Her kind, feminine fancy conjured up 
‘every possible éxtenuation of his dire offence. She grew 
very sad. She could not believe that he was false at 
Dacie; ob, no! she never could believe it! He must 
‘have been sincere ; and if sincere, oh! what a heart was 

there! What would she have not given to have 
been the means of saving him from all his sorrows! 
She recalled hie uccasional melancholy, his desponding 
words, and how the gloom left his brow, and his eyes 


- brightened, when she fondly prophesied that she would - 


restore the house. She might restore it now; and now 
he was another's, and she—what was she? A slave like 
him. No longer her own mistress, at the only moment 
she had the power to save ‘him. Say what they like, 
there is a pang in balked affection, for which no wealth, 
power, or place, watchful indulgence, or sedulous kind- 
hess, can compensate, Ah! the heart, the heart! 


«CHAPTER II. 
Yn which the reader is again introduced to Captain Armine, 
during his visit to London. 


__ We must not forget our friends at: Armine Place. 
Theiz career was not as eventful as that of the Temple 
family. Miss Grandison had resolved upon taking a 
house in London for the season, and had obtained a pro- 
mise from her uncle and aunt to be her guests. Lady 
Armine’s sister was to join them from Bath. As for 
Ferdinand, the spring had gradually restored him to 
health, but not to his former frame of mind. He re- 
mained moody and indolent, incapable of exertion, and a 
prey to the darkest humours; circumstances, however, 
occurred, which rendered some energy on his part abso- 
lutely necessary. His creditors grew importunate, and 
the arrangement of his affairs, or departure from his na- 
tivé land; was an alternative now become inevitable. 
The month of April, which witnessed the arrival of the 
Temples and Lord Montfort in England, welcomed, also, 
to London Miss Grandison and her guests. A few 
weeks after, Ferdinand, who had evaded the journey 
with his family, and who would not on any account be- 
come a guest of his cousin, settled himself down at a 
quiet hotel in the vicinity of Grosvenor square; but not 
quite alone, for almost at the last, hour; Glastonbury. had 
requested permission te accompany him, and Ferdinand, 
who duly yalued the society of the only person with 
whom he could converse about his broken fortunes and 
his blighted hopes without reserve, acceded to his wish 
with the greatest satisfaction. 

A sudden residence in a vast metropolis, after a life of 
rural seclusion, has without doubt a very peculiar effect 


~ ‘pon the mind. The immense population, the multipli- 


tity of objects, the important interests hourly impressed 
Digg the intelligence, the continually occurring events, 

the teise, the bustle, the general and widely-spread 
excitement, all combine to make us keenly sensibly of 


eur individual imsignificance ; and those absorbing pas- 
* “aions, that in eur solitude, fed by our imagination, have | 


assumed such gigantic and substantial shapes, rapidly 
 ‘gwbside, by an almost imperceptible process, into less 
colossal proportions, and seem invested, as it were, with 
a more shadowy aspect. As Ferdinand Armine jostled 
his way through the crowded streets of London, urged 
on by his own harassing and inexorable affairs, and con- 
scious of the impending peril of his career, while power 
and wealth dazzled his eyes in all directions, he began to 
look back upon the passionate past with feelings of less 
keen sensation than heretofore, and almost to regret that 
a fatal destiny, or his impetuous soul, had entailed upon 
him so much anxiéty, and prompted him to reject the 
glittering cup of fortune that had been proffered to him 
#0 opportunely. He sighed fur enjoyment and repose; 


- the memory of his recent snfferings made him shrink 
from that reckless indulgence of the passions, of which 
the consequences had been so severe. 


It was in this mood, exhausted by a visit to his lawyer, 
that he stepped into a military club, of which he was a 


- member, and took up a newspaper. Caring little for 
. politics, his eye wandered over, uninterested, its pugna- 


cious leading articles and tedious parliamentary reports; 
“ “and he was about to throw it down, when a paragraph 
¢aught his notice, which instantly engrossed all his 
attention. It was in“ The Morning Post” that he thus 
read :— 

“The Marquis of Montfort, the eldest son of the Duke 
of ———., whose return to England we recently noticed, 
has resided for several years in Italy. His lordship is 
considered one of the mest accomplished noblemen of 
the day, and was celebrated at Rome for his patronage 
of the arts. Lord Montfort will shortly be united to the 
beautiful Miss Temple, the only daughter of the Right 
Honourable Pelham Temple. Miss Temple is esteemed 
one of the richest heiresses in England, as she will doubt- 
less inherit the whole of the immense fortune to which 
her father so unexpectedly acceded: Mr. Temple is a 
widower, and has no son. Mr. Temple was formerly 


“our minister at several of the German courts, where he 


was distinguished by his abilities, and his hospitality to 


his traveling countrymen. It is said that the rent roll 


of the Yorkshire estates of the late Sir Temple Devereux 
is not less than £15,000 per annum. The personal pro- 
perty also is very considerable. We understand that 
Mr. Temple has purchased the mansion of the Duke of 


#*#**, in Grosvenor square. Lord Montfort accompanied — 


Mr. Temple and his amiable daughter to this country.” 
What. wild and fiery chaos was the mind of Ferdinand 
Armine, when he read this parapraph. The wonders it 
revealed succeeded each other with such rapidity. that 
some.time he was deprived of the power of reflection. 
rietta Temple in England! [enrietta ‘Temple one 
of the greatest heiresses in the country! Henrietta 
‘Temple about to be immediately married to another! 
His Henrietta Temple; the Henrietta Temple who had 
joined her lips to his, whom he adored, and by whom he 
had been worshipped! The Henrietta Temple, whose 


’ jpeautiful lock was at this very moment en his heart! 


The Henrietta Temple, for whom he had forfeited for- 

tune, family, power, almost life ! 
O, woman, woman! Put not 

And yet, could he reproach her? 


trust in woman! 
she not believe 


7 


And did she, could she love another? Was 
there another, to whom she had poured forth her heart as 
to him,_and all that beautiful flow of fascinating and un- 
rivaled emotion? Was there another} to whom she had 
pledged her pure and passionate soul? Ah! no; he 
would not, he could fiot believe it. Light and false, Hen- 
tietta could never be. She had been seen, she had been 
admired, she had been loved—who that saw her would 
not admire and love ?—and he was the victim of her 
pique, perhaps of her despair. 

But-she was not yet married, They were, according 
to these lines, to be soon united. It appeared they had 
traveled together ; that thought gave him a pang. Could 
he not see-her? Could he not explain all? Could he 
not prove his heart had ever been truc and fond? Could 
he not tell her all that had happened, all that he had 
suffered, all the madness of his misery ; and could she 
resist that voice whose accents had once been her joy, 
that glance which had once filled her heart with rapture ? 
‘And when she found that Ferdinand, her own Ferdinand, 
had indeed never deceived her, was worthy of her choice 


_ affection, and suffering even at this moment for her 


sweet sake, what were all the cold-blooded ties in which 
she -had since involved herself? She was his, by an 
older and more ardent bond—should he not claim his 
right? Could she deny it? 

Claim what? The hand of an heiress! Should it be 
said that an Armine came crouching for lucre, where he 
ought to have commanded for love? Never! Whatever 
she might think, his conduct had been faultless to her. 
It was not for Henrietta to complain. She was not the 
victim, if one, indeed, there might chance to be. He had 
loved her, she had returned his passion ; for her sake he 
had made the greatest of sacrifices, forfeited a splendid 
inheritance, and a fond and faithful heart. When he had 
thought of her before, pining, perhaps, in some foreign 
solitude, he had never ceased reproaching himself for his 
conduct, and had accused himself of deception and 
cruelty; but now, in this moment of her flush prosperity, 
“ esteemed one of the richest heiresses in England,” (he 
ground his teeth as he recalled that phrase,) and the 
affianced bride of a great noble, (his old companion, Lord 
Montfort, too; what a strange thing is life!) proud, 
smiling, and prosperous, while he was alone, with a 
broken heart and worse ‘than desperate fortunes, and all 
for her sake, his soul became bitter; he reproached her 
with want of feeling; he pictured her as void of genuine 
sensibility ; he dilated on her indifference since they had 
parted; her silence, so strange, now no longer inexplica- 
ble; the total want of interest she had exhibited as to his 
career ; he sneered at the lightness of her temperament ; 
he cursed her caprice; he denounced her infernal 
treachery; in the distorted phantom of his agonised 
imagination, she became to him even an object of hatred. 

Poor Ferdinand Armine! it was the first time he had 
experienced the maddening pangs of jealousy. 

Yet how he had loved this woman! How he had 
doted on her! And now they might have been so 
happy! There is nothing that depresses a man so much 
as the conviction of bad fortune. There seemed, in this 
sudden return, great fortune, and impending marriage of 
Henrietta Temple, such a combination, as far as Ferdi- 
nand Armine was concerned, of vexatious circum- 
stances; it would appear that he had been so near per- 
fect happiness, and missed it, that he felt quite weary of 
existence, and seriously meditated depriving himself of it, 

It so happened that he had promised this day to dine 
at his cousin’s; for Glastonbury, who was usually his 
companion; had accepted an invitation this day to dine 
with the noble widow of his old patron. Ferdinand, 
however, found himself quite incapable of entering into 
any society, and he hurried to his hotel to send a note of 
excuse to Brook street. As he arrived, Glastonbury was 
just about to step into a hackney-coach, so that Ferdi- 
nand had no opportunily of communicating his sorrows 
to his friend, even had he been inclined. 


CHAPTER HII. 


"In which Glastonbury meets the very last person in the world | 


he expected, and the strange consequences. 

When Glastonbury arrived at the mansion of the good 
old duchess, he found nobody in the drawing-room but a 
young man of very distinguished appearance, whose 
person was unknown to him, but who, nevertheless, 
greeted him with remarkable cordiality. The good 
Glastonbury returned, with some confusion, his warm 
salutation. 

“It is many years since we last met, Mr. Glaston- 


bury,” said the young man. “I am not surprised you - 


have forgotten me. I am Lord Montfort ; Digby, per- 
haps you recollect ?” 

“My dear child! my dear lord! You have indeed 
changed! You are a man, and I am a very old one.” 

“Nay! my dear sir, I do assure you I observe little 
change. Believe me, I have often recalled your image in 
my long absence, and I find now that my memory has 
not deceived me.” 

Glastonbury and his companion fell into some conver- 
sation about his lordship’s travelz, and residence at Rome, 
in the midst of which their hostess entered. 

“J have asked you, my dear sir, to mect dur family 
circle,” said her grace, “for I do not think I can well 
ask you to meet any who love you better, It is long 
since you have seen Digby.” 

“Mr. Glastonbury did not recognise me, grand. 
mamma,” said Lord Montfort. 

“These sweet children have all grown out of your 
sight, Mr. Glastonbury,” said the duchess, “but they are 
very good. And as for Digby, I really think he comes 
to see his poor grandmother every day.” 

The duke and duchess, and two very young daughters, 
were now announced, 

“I was so sorry that I was not at home when you 
called, Glastonbury,” said his grace, “ but I thought I 
should soon hear of you at grandmamma’s.” 

“ And, dear Mr, Glastonbury, why did you not come 


-up and see me 2” said the young duchess. 


“ And, dear Mr. Glastonbury, do you remember me ?” 
said one beautiful daughter. 

“ And me, Mr; Glastonbury, me; I am Isabella.” 

Blushing, smiling, bowing, constrained from the 
novelty of his situation, and yet every now and then 
quite at ease when his car recalled a familiar voice, dear 
Mr. Glastonbury was very gratified and very happy. The 
duke took him aside, and they were soon engaged in 
conversation. 


* Dighy ™ enquired Isabela 


pected to meet you all. She will be here immediately.” 

There was a knock, and soon the drawing-room door 
opened, and Miss ‘Tomlg was announced. 

“I must make papa’s “apologies,” said Henrietta, ad- 
vancing and émbracing. the old duchess. “I hope he 
may get here in the eyening; but he bade me remind 
your grace that your kind invitation was only provision- 
ally accepted.” 

“He is quite right,” said the old lady;.“ and indeed I 
hardly expected him, for he told me there.was a public 
dinner-which he was obliged to attend. I am sure.that 
our dinner is a very private one, indeed,” continued the 
old lady with a smile. .“It is really a family party, 
thongh there is one member of the family here whom 
you do not know, my dear Miss Temple, and whom. I 
am sure, you will love as much as all of us do. Digby, 
where is ——?” 

At this moment dinner was announced. Lord Mont. 
fort. offered his arm to Henrietta. . “There, lead the 
way,” said the old lady; “ the girls must beau themselves, 
for I have no young men to-day for them. I suppose 
man and wife must be parted, so I must take my son’s 
arm; Mr. Glastonbury, you will hand down the duchess.” 
But,. before Glastonbury’s name was mentioned, Henri- 
etta was half way down stairs. 

The duke and his son presided at the dinner.» Henri- 
etta sat on one side of Lord Montfort, his mother on the 
other. Glastonbury sat on the right hand of the duke, 
and opposite their hostess; the two young ladies in the 
middle. All the guests had been seated without Glaston- 
bury and Henrietta recognising each other; and, as he 
sat on the same side of the table as Miss Temple, it was 
not until Lord Montfort asked Mr. Glastonbury to take 
wine with him that Henrietta heard a name that might 
well, indeed, turn her pale. —- 

Glastonbury! It never entered into her head at the 
moment that it was the Mr. Glastonbury whom she had 
known. Glastonbury!—what a name! What dreadful 
associations did it not induce! She looked forward—she 
caught the well-remembered visage—she sunk back in 
her chair. But Henrietta Temple had a strong mind; 


- this was surely an occasion to prove it. Mr. Glastonbury’s 


attention was not attracted to her: he knew, indeed, that 
there was a lady at the table called Henrietta, but he was 
engrossed with his neighbours, and. his eye never caught 
the daughter of Mr. Temple. It was not until the ladies 
rose to retire that Mr. Glastonbury beheld that form 
which he had not forgotton, and looked upon a lady 
whose name was associated in his memory with the 
most disastrous and mournful moments of his life. Miss 
Temple followed the duchess out of the room, and Glas- 
tonbury, perplexed and agitated, resumed his seat. 

But Henrietta was the prey of emotions far more acute 
and distracting. It seemed to her that she had really 
been unacquainted with the state of her heart until this 
sudden apparition of Glastonbury. How his image re- 
called the past! She had schooled herself to consider it 
all a dream; now it lived before her. Here was one of 
the principal performers in that fatal tragedy of Armine. 
Glastonbury in the house—under the same roof as she! 
Where was Ferdinand? There was one at hand who 
could tell her. Was he married? She had enjoyed no 
opportunity of ascertaining since her return: she had not 
dared to ask. Of course he was married; but was he 
happy? And Glastonbury, who, if he did not know all, 
knew so much—how strange it must be to Glastonbury 
to meet her! Dear Glastonbury! She had not forgot- 
ten the days when she so fondly listened to Ferdinand’s 


‘ charming narratives of all his amiable and simple life! 


Dear, dear Glastonbury, whom she was so to love! And 
she met him now, and did not speak to him, or looked 
upon him as a stranger; and he, he would, perhaps, look 
upon her with pity, certainly with pain. O! life—what 
a heart-breaking thing is life! And our affections, our 
sweet and pure affections, fountains of such joy and so- 
lace, that nourish all things, and make the most barren 
and rigid soil teem with life and beauty—oh! why do 
we disturb the flow of their sweet waters, and pollute 
their immaculate and salutary source! Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand Armine, why were you false? 

The door opened. Mr. Glastonbury entered, fullowed 
by the duke and his son. Henrietta was sitting in an 
easy chair—one of Lord Montfort’s sisters, seated on an 
ottoman at her side, held her hand. Henrietta’s eye met 
Glastonbury’s ; she bowed to him. 

“ How your hand trembles, Henrietta !” said the young 
lady. 

Glastonbury approached her with a hesitating step. 
He blushed faintly—he looked exceedingly perplexed— 
at length he reached her, and stood before her, and said 
nothing. 

“ You have forgotten me, Mr. Glastonbury,” said Hen- 
rietta; for it was absolutely necessary that some one 
should break the awkward silence, and she pointed to a 
chair at her side. 

“That would indeed be impossible,” said Glastonbury. 

“Oh! you knew Mr. Glastonbury before,” said the 
young lady. “Grandmamma, only think, Henrietta 
knew Mr. Glastonbury before.” 

“ We were neighbours in Nottinghamshire,” said Hen- 
rietta in a quick tone. 

“ Isabella,” said her sister, who was seated at the piano, 
“the harp awaits you.” Isabella rose, Lord Montfort 
was approaching Henrietta, when the old duchess called 
to him. 

Henrietta and Glastonbury were alone. 

“This is a strange meeting, Mr. Glastonbury,” suid 
Henrietta. 

What could poor Glastonbury say! Something he 
murmured, but not very much to the purpose. “ Have 
you been in Nottinghamshire lately?” said Henrietta. 

“J left it about ten days back with”—and here Glas- 
tonbury stopped—* with a friend,” he concluded. 

“I trust all your friends are well,” said Henrietta, in 
a tremulous voice. 

“No—yes—that is,” said Glastonbury, “ something 
better than they were.” 

“I am sorry that my father is not here,” said Miss 
Temple ; “ be has a lively remembrance of all your kind- 
ness,” 

“ Kindness, I fear,” said Glastonbury, in a melancholy 


_tone, “ that was most unfortunate.” 


“ We do not deem it so, sir,” was the reply. 
“My dear young lady,” said Glastonbury, but his 
voice faltered as he added, “ we have had great unhap- 


“I regret it,” said Henrietta; “ you had a marriage, I 
believe, in your family?” : 


“ Indeed !” 
“Alas! madam,” said her companion, “ if I might ven. 
ture indeed to speak of one whom I will not name, and 


“ Pray speak, sir,” said “Miss Temple, in a kind, yet 
hushed voice. 

“The child of our affections, madam, is not what he 
was. God, in his infinite mercy, has visited him with 
great afflictions.” 

“You speak of Captain Armine, sir!” | 

“TI speak, indeed, of my broken-hearted Ferdinand; | 
would I could say yours. O! Miss Temple, he is 
wreck.” 

_“ Yes! yes!” said Henrietta in a low tone. 

What ‘has endured,” continued Glastonbury, 
“ passes all description of mine. His life has indeed 
been spared, but under circumstances that almost make 
me regret he lives.” 

“ He has not niarried!” muttered Henrietta. 

“ He came to Ducie to claim his bride, and she was 
gone,” said Glastonbury; “ his mind sunk under the ter. 
rible bereavement. For weeks he was a maniac; and, 
though Providence spared him again to us, and his mind, 
thanks to God, is again whole, he is the victim of a pro. 
found melancholy, that seems to defy alike medical skill 
and worldly vicissitude.” 

“ Digby, Digby!” exclaimed Isabella, who was at the 
harp, “ Henrietta is fainting.” Lord Montfort rushed 
forward just in time to seize her cold hand. 

“ The room is too hot,” said one sister. 

“ The coffee is too strong,” said the other. 

“Air,” said the young duchess. 

Lord Montfort carried Henrietta into a distant room. 
There was a balcony opening into a garden. Ie seated 
her on a bench, and never quitted her side, but contrived 
to prevent any one approaching her. The women clus. 
tered together. 

“Sweet creature!” said’ the old duchess, “ she often 
makes me tremble ; she has but just recovered, Mr. Glas. 
tonbury, from a long and terrible illness.” 

“ Indeed !” said Glastonbury. 

“Poor dear Digby,” continued her grace, “ this will 
quite upset him again. He was in such spirits about her 
health the other day.” 

“Lord Montfort?” enquired Glastonbury. 

“Our Digby. You know that he is to be married to 
Henrietta next month.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” muttered Glastonbury; and, taking up 
Lord Montfort’s hat by mistake, he seized <a ¢ 
the confusion, and effected his escape. 


CHAPTER IV. 
In which Mr. Glastonbury informs Captain Armine of his meet- 
ing with Miss Temple. 

It was still an early hour when Mr. Glastonbury ar- 
rived at his hotel. He understood, however, that Captain 
Armine had already returned and retired. Glastonbury 
knocked gently at his door, and was invited to enter. 
The good man was pale and agitated. Ferdinand was 
already in bed. Glastonbury took a chair and seated him. 
self by his side. 

“ My dear friend, what is the matter ?” said Ferdinand. 

“IT have seen her—I have seen her,” said Glastonbury. 

“ Henrietta ! seen Henrietta!” enquired Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury nodded assent, but with a most xyehal ex- | 
pression of countenance. 

“ What has happened? what did she say?” asked 1 Fer. 
dinand in a quick voice. | 

“You are two innocent lambs,” said Glastonbury, 
wringing his hands. 

“Speak—speak, my Glastonbury.” 

“I wish that my death could make you both happy,” 
said Glastonbury; “but I fear that would do you no 

” 


“Is there any hope?” said Ferdinand. 

“None,” said Glastonbury. “Prepare yourself, my 
dear child, for the worst.” 

“Is she married 2” enquired Ferdinand. 

“No; but she is going to be.” 

“T know it,” said Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury stared. 

“ You know it? what, to Digby ?” 

“ Digby, or whatever his name may be; damn him.” 

“ Hush! hush !” said Glastonpary. 

“ May all the curses ‘ 

“ God forbid,” said Glastonbury, interrupting him. 

“Unfeeling, fickle, false, treacherous———” 

“She is an angel,” said Glastonbury, “a very angel. 
She has fainted, and nearly in my arms.” 

“ ¥ainted! nearly in your arms! Oh! tell me all, tell 
me all, Glastonbury,” exclaimed Ferdinand, starting up in 
his bed with an eager voice and sparkling eyes. “ Does 
she love me?” : 


“I fear so,” said Glastonbury, ‘ 

“ Fear?” 

“Oh! how I pity her poor innocent heart,” said Glas- * 
tonbury. 

“ When I told her of all your sufferings” 


“ Did you tell her! What then ?” 

“ And she herself has barely recovered from a long and 
terrible illness.” 

“ My own Henrietta! Now I could die happy,” said 
Ferdinand. 

“I thought it would break your heart,” said Glaston- ; 


bury. 

Te is the only happy moment I have known for 
months,” said Ferdinand. 

“I was so overwhelmed that I lost my presence of 
mind,” said Glastonbury. “1 really never meant to tell 
you eny thing. I do not know how I came into your 
room.” 

“ Dear, dear Glastonbury, I am myself again !” ws 

“Only think,” said Glastonbury, “ I never was so un. & 
unhappy in my life.” 

“1 have endured for the last four hours the tortures of 4 


— 


2a 


the dammed,” said Ferdinand, “to think that she wat SIME ding 


going to be married, to be married to another; that she 
was happy, proud, prosperous, totally regardless of me 
perhaps utterly forgetful of the past, and that I was dying a 
like a dog in this cursed caravanserai—O ! Glastonbury, 
nothing that T have ever endured has been equal to the 
hell of this day! And now you have come and made 
me comparatively happy. I shall get up directly.” © p 
Glastonbury looked quite astonished; he could not 
comprehend how this fatal intelligence could have pro- 
duced effects so directly contrary to those he had antici 
pated, However, in answer to Ferdinand’s reiterated 
enquiries, he coutrived to give a detailed account of every 
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companion in London. 
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thing thing that had occurred, and Ferdinand’s running com- 
mentary continued to be one of constant self-congratula- 


tion. 

« There is, however, one misfortune,” said Ferdinand, 
«with which you are unacquainted, my dear friend.” 

“Indeed!” said Glastonbury,” I thought I knew 

”. 

«“ Alas! she has become a great heiress!” — 

« Is that it ?” said Glastonbury. 

“Tis the devil,” said Ferdinand. “ Were it not for 
that, by the soul of my grandfather, I would tear her 
from the arms of this stripling !” 

} “Stripling! 1” said Glastonbury. “I never saw a truer 
nobleman in my life.” 

“The deuse,” said Ferdinand. ; 

“ Nay ! second scarcely to yourself. I could not believe 
my eyes,” continued Glastonbury. “ He was but a child 
when I saw him last, but ee eee Be- 
lieve me, he is no ordinary rival.” 

“ Good-looking ?” 

* Altogether of a most princely presence. 4 Savi rarely 
met a personage so highly accomplished, or who more 
quickly impressed you with his moral and intellectual 
excellence.” 

“ And they are positively engaged ?” 

“To be married next month,” replied Glastonbury. 

“O! Glastonbury, why do I live!” exclaimed Ferdi- 
nand, “ why did J recover !” 

“ My dear child, but just now you were comparatively 
happy- 

a tll you cannot mean to insult me. Happy! Oh! 
js there in this world a thing so deplorable as I am!” 

“{[ thought I did wrong to say any thing,” said Glas- 
tonbury, speaking as it were to himself, “I have got a 
wrong hat too!” : 


Ferdinand made no observation. He turned himself* 


in his bed, with his face averted from Glastonbury. 


“Good night,” said Glastonbury, after remaining some — 


time in silence. 
“Good night,” said Ferdinand, in a faint and mourn- 
ful tone. . 


CHAPTER XIII. 
whieh, on the whole, is perhaps as remarkable a chapter as any 
in the work. 


Wretched as he was, the harsh business of life could 
not be neglected ; Captain Armine was obliged to be in 
Lincoln’s Inn by ten o’clock the next morning. It was 
on his return from his lawyer, as he was about to cross 
Berkley square, that a carriage suddenly stopped in the 
middle of the road, and a female hand apparently beckon- 
ed to him from the window. He was at first very doubt- 
ful, whether he were indeed the person to whom the sig- 
nal was addressed, but as on looking around, there was 
not a single human being in sight, he at length slowly 
approached the equipage, from which a white handker- 
chief now waved with considerable agitation. Some- 
what perplexed by this incident, the mystery was, how- 
ever, immediately explained by the voice of Lady Bellair. 

“ You wicked man,” said her little ladyship, in a great 
rage. “Oh! how I hate you! I could cut you into 
minced meat; that I could. Here I have been giving 
parties every night, all for you too. And you have been 
in town; never called on me. Tell me your name. How 


' is your wife? Oh! you are not married. You should 


‘marry; I hate a cidevant jeune homme. However, you 
can wait a little. Here, James, Thomas, Peter, what is 
your name, épen the door and let him in. There get in, 
get in; I have a great deal to say to you.” And Ferdi- 
nand found that it was absolutely necessary to comply. 
“Now, where shall we go?” said her ladyship; “I 
have got till two o’clock. I make it a rule to be at home 
every day from two till six, to receive my friends. -You 
must come and call upon me. You may come every day 
if you like. Do not leave your card. I hate people who 
leave cards. I never see them; I order all to be burnt. 
I cannot bear people who leave bits of paper at my house. 
Do you want to go any where ?—You do not!—Why do 
not you ?—-How is your worthy father Sir Peter ?—Is 
his name Sir Peter or Sir Paul ?—Well, never mind; you 
know who I mean.—And your charming mother, my 
favourite friend ?—She is charming; she is quite one of 


, my favourites.—And were not you to marry?—Tell me, 


why have you not ?—Miss—Miss—you know whom I 

‘pean, whose grandfather was my son’s friend.‘ In town 
are they ?—Where do they live ?—Brook street !—I will 
go and call upon them.—There, pull the string, and tell 
him where they live.” 


And so, in a few minutes, Lady Bellair’s carriage 


stopped opposite the house of Miss Grandison. 

“ Are they early risers? said her ladyship; “I get up 
every morning at six. I dare say they will not receive 
nee show yourself, and then they cannot re- 


In consequence of this diplomatic movement, Lady 
“Bellair effected an entrance. Leaning on the arm of 
Ferdinand, her ladyship was ushered into the morning- 
toom, where she found Lady Armine and Katherine. 

“ My dear lady, how do you do? And my sweet miss! 
Oh! your eyes are so bright, that it makes me young to 
look upon them!—I quite love you, that I do—Your 
Standfather and my poor son were bosom friends.—And 
my dear lady, where have you been all this time? Here 
have I been giving parties every night, and all for you; 
all for my Bath friends; telling every body about you; 
talking of nothing else; every body longing to see you; 
afd you have never been near me. My dinner parties 
are over; I shall not give any more dinners until June. 
But I have three evenings yet; to-night you must come 
to me, to-night and. Thursday, and Saturday; you must 
*fome on all three nights. Oh! why did you not call upon 
me ?—I should have asked you to dinner —I-would have 
asked you to meet Lord Colonnade and Lady Ionia !— 

y would have just suited you ; they would have tasted 


, You!-But I tell you what I will do; I will come and 


with you some day.—Now, when will you have me? 
—~Let me see, when am I free?” So saying, her lady- 
ship opened a little red book, which was her inseparable 
“All this week I am ticketed; 
Monday, the Derricourts—dull, but then he is a duke. 
lay I dine with Bonmot; we have made it up; he 
8i¥es.me a dinner. Wednesday—Wednesday—whcre 
is Wednesday ?—General Faneville, my own party. 
. Thursday, the Maxburys—bad dinner, but good company. 
Friday, Waring Cutts—a famous house for eating; but 
fat is not in my way; however, I must go, for he sends 
me pines. And Saturday I dine off a rabbit, by myself, 
at one o'clock, to go and my dear, darling Lady St. 
Julian at Richmond. So it cannot be this or next week. 
tye 


Iwill send you note; I will tell you: to-night. And 


now [ must go, for it is five minutes to tsvo—I am always 
at home from two to six—I receive my friends—You 
may come every day—and you must come to sce my 
new squirrel; my darling, fanny little grandson gave it 
me—and, my dear miss, where is that wicked Lady 
Grandison ?—Do you ever sce her, or are you enemies ? 
She has got the estate, has not she 7—-She never calls 
upon me—tell her she is one of my greatest favourites— 
oh! why does not she come?—I should have asked her 
to ‘dinner; and now all my dinners are over till June. 
Tell me where she lives, and I will call upon her to- 
morrow.” 

So saying, ang bidding them all farewell very cordially, 
her ladyship took Ferdinand’s arm and retired. 

Captain Armine returned to his mother and cousin, and 
sat an hour with them, until their carriage was announced. 
Just as he was going away, he observed Lady Bellair’s 
little red book, which she had left behind. 

“ Poor Lady Bellair! what will she do?” said Miss 
Grandison ; “ We must take it to her immediately,” 

“ I will leave it,” said Ferdinand, “ I shall pass her 
house.” 

Bellair house was'the prettiest mansion in May Fair. 
It was a long building, in the Italian style, situate in the 
midst of gardens, which, though not very extensive, were 
laid out with so much art and taste, that it was very dif- 
ficult to believe that you were in a great city. The house 
was furnished and adorned with all that taste for which 
Lady Bellair was distinguished. All the receiving 
rooms were on the ground floor, and were all connected. 
Ferdinand, who remembered Lady Bellair’s injunctions 
not to leave cards, attracted by the spot, and not know- 
ing what to do with himself, determined to pay her lady- 
ship a visit, and was ushered into an octagon library, 
lined with well laden dwarf-cases of brilliant volumes, 
crowned with no lack of marble busts, bronzes, and 
Etruscan vases. On each side opened a magnificent 
saloon, furnished in that classic style which the late ac- 
complished and ingenious Mr. Hope first rendered popu- 
lar in this country. ‘The wings, projecting far into the 
gardens, comprised respectively a dining-room and a con- 


servatory of considerable dimensions. Isolated in the . 


midst of the gardens was a long building, called the sum- 
mer-room, lined with Indian matting, and screened on 
one side from the air merely by Venetian blinds. The 
walls of this chamber were almost entirely covered with 
caricatures and prints of the country seats of Lady Bell- 
air’s friends, all of which she took care to visit. Here 
also were her parrots, and some birds of a sweeter voice, 
a monkey, and the famans squirrel. 

Lady Bellair was seated in a chair, the back of which 


_was mueb higher than her head; at her side was a little 


table with writing materials, and on which also was 
placed a magnificent bell, by Benvenuto Cellini, with which 


_ her ladyship summoned her page, who, in the mean time, 


loitered in the hall. 


“You have brought me my book ” she exclaimed, as 


Ferdinand entered with the mystical volume. “Give it 
me—give it me. Here I cannot tell Mrs. Fancourt what 
day I can dine with her, I am engaged all this week 
and all next, and I am to dine with your dear family 
when I like. But Mrs. Fancourt must choose her day, 


- because they will keep. You do not know this gentle- 


man,” she said, turning to Mrs. Fancourt. “Well, I, 
shall not introduce you ; he will not suit you; heisa fine 
gentleman, and only dines with dukes.” 

Mrs. Fancourt consequently looked very anxious for 

an introduction. 

“ General Faneville,” Lady Bellair continued to a gen- 
tleman on her left, “what day do I dine with you ? 
Wednesday. Is our party full? You must make room 
for him; he is my greatest favourite. All the ladies are 
in love with him.” 

General Faneville expressed his deep sense of the high 
honour; Ferdinand protested he was engaged on Wed- 
nesday ; Mrs. Fancourt looked very disappointed that 
she had thus lost another opportunity of learning the 
name of so distinguished a personage. 

There was another knock. Mrs. Fancourt departed. 
Lady Maxbury,and her daughter, Lady Selina, were 
announced. 

“Have you got him?” asked Lady Bellir very 
eagerly, as her new visiters entered. 

“ He has promised most positively,” answered Lady 
Maxbury. 

“Dear, good creature!” exclaimed Lady Bellair, 
“ you are the dearest creature that I -know! And you 
are charming,” she continued, addressing herself to Lady 
Selina; “if I were a man, I would marry you directly, 
There now, he (turning to Ferdinand) cannot marry you, 
because he is marricd already ; but he should, if he were 
not. And how will he come?” enquired Lady Bellair, 

“ He will find his way,” said Lady Maxbury. 

“And I am not to pay any thing ?” enquired Lady 
Bellair. 

“ Not any thing,” said Lady Maxbury. 

“T cannot bear paying,” said Lady Bellair. “ But 
will he dance, and will he bring his bows and arrows ? 
Lord Dorfield protests ’tis nothing without. the bows and 
arrows.”” 

“ What, the New Zealand chief, lady * Belair?” en. 
quired the general. 

. “Have you seen him?” enquired SLady Bellair, 
eagerly. 

“ Not yet,” replied the gentleman, 

“ Well then, you will sce him to-night,” said Lady 
Bellair, with an air of triumph. “He is coming to me 
to-night.” 

Ferdinand rose, and was about to depart. 

“ You must not go without seeing my squirrel,” said 
her ladyship, “that my dear funny grandson gave me 
—he is such a funny boy! You must see it, you must 
see it,” added her ladyship in a peremptory tone. “There, 
go out of that door; and you will find your way to my 
summer-room, and there you will find my squirrel.” 

The restless Ferdinand was content to quit the library, 
even with the stipulation of first visiting the squirrel, He 
walked through a saloon, entered the conservatory, 
emerged into the garden, and at length found himself in 
the long summer room, At the end of the room a lady 
was seated looking over a book of printa ; as she heard a 
footstep she raised her eyes, and the thunderstruck Fer- 
dinand beheld ——Henrietta Temple! 

He. was literally speechless; he felt rooted: {0 the 
ground; all power of thought and motion alike deserted 
him, There he stood confounded and aghast. Nor in. 
deod was his companion less disturbed, She remained 
her on Ferdinand, with an expression of 


_ energy. 


fear, astonishment, and distress impressed upon her 
features, At length Ferdinand in some degree rallied, 
and he followed the first impulse of his mind—when 
mind indeed returned to him—he to retire, 

He had retraced half his steps; w 
voice indeed it were that sent forth tones so full of choking 
anguish, pronounced his name. 

“Captain Armine !” said the voice, 

How he trembled, yet mechanically obedient. to his 
first impulse, he still proceeded to the door. ; 

“ Ferdinand!” gaid the voice. 

He stopped, he turned, she waved her hand wildly, and 
then leaning her arm on the table, buried her face.in it. 
Ferdinand walked to the table at which she was sitting ; 
she heard his footstep near her, yet she neither looked 
up nor spoke. At length he said in a still yeteclear voice, 
here.” 

“ T have seen Mr, Glastonbury,” she muttered. 

“I know it,” he replied. 

“Your illness has distressed me,” she said, after a 


slight pause, her face still concealed, and speaking in a 


very husbed tone. Ferdinand made no reply : and there 
was another pause, which Miss Temple broke. 

“ I would that we were at least friends,” she said. The 
tears came into Ferdinand’s eyes when she said this, for 
on ee was now sweet. It touched his 

rt, 

“Our mutual feelings now are of little consequence,” 


he replied. 


She sighed, but made no reply. At length Ferdinand 
said, * Farewell, Miss Temple.” 

She started, she looked up, her mournful countenance 
harrowed his-heart.. He knew not what to do, what to 
say. He could not bear her glance, he in his turn 
averted his eyes. 

tone, “ but was it of my making ?” 

“ The miserable can bear reproaches : do not spare me 
—my situation, however, proves my sincerity. I have 
erred, certainly,” said Ferdinand ; “* I could not believe 
that you could have doubted me. It was a mistake,” he 
added in a tone of great bitterness. 

Miss Temple again covered her face, as she said, ‘* I 
cannot recall the past: I wish not.to dwell upon it. I 
desire only to express to you the interest I take in your 
welfare, my. hope that you may yet be happy. Yes! 
youean be happy, Ferdinand—Ferdinand, for my sake 
you will be happy.” 

“O! Henrietta, if Henrietta I indeed may -call you, 
this is worse than that death I curse myself for having 
escaped.” 

“No, Ferdinand, say- not that.. Exert yourself, only 
exert yourself, bear up against irresistible fate. Your 
cousin—every one says she is so amiable—surely-——.” 

“ Farewell, madam, I thank you for your counsel.” 

“ No, Ferdinand, you shall not go, you shall not go ir. 
anger, 
spoke for the best.” 

“ 1, at least, will never be false,” said Ferdinand with 
«+ It shall not be said of me, that 1 broke vows 
consecrated by the finest emotions of our nature. No, 
no, I have had my dream ; it was but a dream ; but while 
1 live, I will live upon its sweet memory.” 

“Ah! Ferdinand, why were you not frank, why did 
you conceal! your situation from me ?” 

“ No explanations of mine can change our respective 
situation,” said Ferdinand; “ I content myself therefore 
by saying, that it was not Miss Temple who had occa- 
sion to criticise my conduct.” 

“ You are very bitter.” 

“The lady whom I injured pardoned me. She is the 
most generous, the most amiable of her sex; if only in 
gratitude for all her surpassing goodness, I would never 
affect ty offer her a heart which never can be hers. 
‘Katherine is indeed more than woman. Amid my 
many and almost unparalleled sorrows, one of my keenest 
pangs is the recollection that I should have clouded the 
life, even for a moment, of that admirable person. Alas! 
alas! that in all my misery, the only woman who sym- 
pathises with my wretchedness, is the one whom I have 
injured, And so delicate as well as so generous! She 
would not even enquire the name of the individual who 
had occasioned our mutual desolation.” 

“Would that she knew all!” murmured Henrietta, 
“ would that I knew her !” 

“ Your acquaintance could not influence affairs. My 
very affection for my cousin, the complete appreciation 
which I now possess of her character, before so 'little 
estimated and so feebly comprehended by me, is the 
very circumstance that, with my feelings, would prevent 
our union. She may—I am confident she will yet, be 
happy. I can never make her so. Our engagement in 
old days was rather the result of family arrangements 
than of any sympathy. I love her far better now than I 
did then, and yet she is the very last person in the world 


. that I would marry. I trust, I believe, that my conduct, 


if ithave clouded for a moment her life, will not ulti- 
mately, will not long obscure it; and she has every 
charm and virtue, and accident of fortune, to attract the 
admiration and attention of the most favoured. Her 
feelings towards me at any time could have been but mild 
andcalm, It is a mere abuse of terms to style such 
sentiments Jove. But,” added he, sarcastically, “ this is 
too delicate a subject for to me dilate on to Miss Temple.’’ 

“ For God’s sake do not be so bitter,” she exclaimed ; 
and then she added, in a voice half of anguish, half of 


- tenderness, ** Let me never taunted by those lips! O! 


Ferdinand, why cannot we be friends ?” 

“ Because we are more than friends. To me sucha 
word from your lips js mere mockery. Let us never 
meet. That alone remains for us. Little did 1 suppose 
that we ever should have met again. I go no where— 
I enter no single house ; my visit here this morning was 
one of those whimsical vagaries which cannot be counted 
on. This old lady, indeed, seems, somehow or other, con- 
nected with our destiny. I believe I am greatly indebted 
toher?” 

The page entered the room, “ Miss Temple,” said 
the lad, “ my lady bid me say the Duchess and Lord 
Montfort-were here.” 

Ferdinand started—and darting, almost unconsciously, 
a glance of fierce reproach at the miserable Henrictta, he 
rushed out-of the room; and made his escape from Bel- 
lair house the library. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Containing an evening assembly at Bellair house. 
Seated on an ottoman in the octagon library, occasion- 
ally throwing @ glance at her illuminated: and crowded 


a voice, if human 


Pardon me, pity me, I spoke for your sake, I 


— 
saloons, or beckoning, with a fan almost as long as her. 
self, to a distant guest, Lady Bellair received the world 
on. the evening of the day that had witnesed the 

rencontre between Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand 
Armine: Her page, who stood at the library-door in a 
new fancy dress, received the announcement of the com. 


the information to his mistress, 


ae Million de Stockville, my lady,” said the page... 
“ Hem!” said her ladyship, rather gruffly, as, with no 


very amiable’ expression of countenance, she bowed, with 


her haughtiest dignity, to a rather common-looking 
personage in a very gorgeously.embroidered waistcoat. - 

“ Lady Ionia Colonnade, my lady.” | 

Lady Bellair bestowed a smiling nod on this fair and 
classic dame, and even indicated, by a movement of her 
fan, that she might take.a seat on her ottoman, 

__ “ Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Armine, my lady, and Miss 
Grandison.” . 

“ Dear good people !” exclaimed Lady Bellair, “ how 
late you are! and where is your wicked son? There, 
go into the next room, go, go, and see the wonderful 
man. Lady Ionia, you must know Lady Armine ; she 
is like you; she is. one of my favourites: Now then, 
there all of you go together. I will not have any body 
stay here, except my niece. This is my niece,” Lady 
Bellair added, pointing to a very young lady seated by 
her side ; “ I give this party for her.” 

“ General Faneville, my lady.” 

“ You are very late,” said Lady Bellair. 

“ I dined at Lord Rochfort’s,” said the general, bow- 
ing. 

* Rochfort’s! Oh ! where are they !—where are the 
Rochforts? they ought to be here. I mast—I will see 
them. Do you think Lady Rochfort wants a nursery 
governess? Because I have a charming person who 
would just suit her. Go and find her out, general, and 
enquire ; and if she do not want one, find out some one 
who does. Ask Lady Maxbury. There, go—go.” 

“ Mr. and Miss Temple, my lady.” 

“Qh! my darling!” said Lady Bellair,“ my real 
darling ! sit by me. I sent Lady Ionia away, because I 
determined to keep this place for you. I give this party 
entirely i in your honour, 80 you ought to sit here.- You 
are a good man,” she continued, addressing Mr. Temple ; 
“ but I can’t love you as well as your daughter.” 

“ I should be too fortunate,” said Mr. Temple, smiling- 

“ I knew you when you eat pap,” wud Lady Belair, 
laughing. 

“ Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, my lady.” 

Lady Bellair assumed her coldest and senile 
glance. Mrs. Montgomery appeared more gorgeous than 
ever. The splendoor of her sweeping train almost re- 
quired a page to support it; she held a bouquet which 
might have served for the centre-piece of a dinner-table. 
A slender youth, rather distinguished in appearance; 
simply dressed, with a rose-bud just twisted into his 
black coat, but whose person distilled odours whose 
essence might have exhausted a conservatory, 
at her side. 

“ May I have the honour to present to your ladyship 
Lord Catchimwhocan,” breathed forth Mrs. Montgomery» 
exulting in her companion, perhaps in her conquest, 

Lady Bellair gave a short and ungracious nod, Mrs, 
Montgomery recognised Mr. and Miss Temple. 
go, go,” said Lady Bellair, interrupting her, “ 
must stop see the wonderful man in the 
next room.” . 

“ Lady Bellair is so strange,” whimpered Mrs; Mont- 
gomery in an apologetical whisper to Miss Temple, and 
she moved away, covering her retreat by the graceful 
person of Lord Catchimwhocan. 

“Some Irish guardsman, I suppose,” said Lady Bell- 
air. “I never heard of him; I hate guardsmen.” 

“ Rather a distinguished-looking man, I think,” said 
Mr. Temple. 

“Do you think so?” said Lady Bellair, who was 
always influenced by the last word. “I will ask him for 
Thursday and Saturday. I think I must have known 
his grandfather. I must tell him not to go about with 
that horrid woman. She is so very fine, and she-uses 
musk; she puts me in mind of the Queen of Sheba,” 
said the little lady, laughing, “all precious stones and 
frankincense, I quite hate her.” 

“ I thought she was quite one of your favourites, Ludy 
Bellair ?” said Henrietta Temple, rather maliciously: ~— 

“A Bath favourite, my dear,a Bath favourite. 1 wear 
my old bonnets at Bath, and use my new friends; bat in 
town I have old friends and new dresses.” i 

“ Lady Frederick Berrington, my lady.” 

“Oh ! my dear Lady Frederick, now I will give you a 
treat. I will introduce you to my sweet, sweet friend, — 
whom I am always talking to you of. You deserve to 
know her; -you will taste her, there, sit down, sit by hers 
and talk to her, and make love to her.”” 

“ Lady Womandeville, my_lady,” 

“ Ah! she will do for the lord—she loves a lord. My 
dear lady, you come so late, and yet I am always so glad 
to see you. | have such a charining friend for you, the 
handsomest, most fashionable, witty person,'quite capti- 
vating, and his grandfather was one of my dearest 
friends. What is his name? what is his name? Lord 
Catchimwhocan, Mind, I introduce you to him, and 
ask him to your house very often.” Fi 

Lady Womandeville smiled, expressed her delight, and 
moved on. 

Lord Montfort, who had arrived before the Temples, 
approached the ottoman. 

“Ts the duchess here?” enquired Henrietta, as she 
shook hands with him. 

“And Isabella,” he replied. Henrietta arose, and 
taking his arm, bid adieu to Lady Bellair. 

“ God bless you,” said her ladyship, with great empha- 
sis. “I will not have you speak to that odious Mrs. 
Floyd, mind.” 

When Lord Montfort ina Henrietta succeéded in dis- 
covering the duchess, she Was in the conservatory, which 
was gaily illuminated with coloured lamps among the 

shrubs. Her grace was conversing with great eordiality — 
with a lady of very prepossessing appearance, and im 
whom the traces of a beauty, onee distinguished, were 
indeed still considerable, and her companion, an extremely 
pretty person, in the very bloom ef girlhood, Lord 
Montfort and Henrietta were immediately introduced to 
these ladies, as Lady Armine and Miss Grandison. 
After the scene of the morning, it was not very easy to 
deprive Miss Temple of ber equanimify ; after that shock, 
indeed, no incident connected with the Armine family 
could be very surprising; she was even desirous of be- 
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sequainted with Miss-Grandison, ‘and she con. 


_ "Pemple, very carnesily ; “do not speak in that tone of © 


gratulated herself upon the"epportanity which had 80 
speedily offered itself to gratify her wishes, The duchess 


was perfectly delighted with Lady Armine, whose man- } 


ners, indeed, were very fascinating’ between the families 


there was some distant connection of blood; and Lady - 


Armine, too, had alwavs retained alively sense of the old 
duke’s services to her son: Henrietta had even to listen 
to enquiries made after Ferdinand, and she learnt that be 
‘was recovering from an almost fatal illness, that he could 


mot yet endure the fatigues of socicty, and that he was | 
-- even living at ar: hotel for the sake of quiet. Henrietta 


watched the countenance of Katherine, as Lady Armine 
— this information. . It was serious, but not disturbed. 

Ter grace did not separate from her new ‘friends the 
whole of the evening, and ‘they parted with a mutually 
expressed wish that they might speedily and often mect. 
The duchess pronounced Lady Armine the most charm- 


person she had’ever met; while, on the other hand, 


Miss Grandison was warm in her admiration of Hen- 

rietta Temple and Lord Montfort, whom she thought 

quite worthy even of so rare a prize. =~ - 
‘CHAPTER VII. 


Containing a very important communication. 


“Between the unexpected meeting with Captain Armine 


in the morning, and ‘the evening assembly at. Bellair 
house, a communication had been made by Miss Temple 
to Lord Montfort, which ought not to be quite unnoticed. 
had returned Home with his mother and himself, and 
her silence and depression had not escaped him. Soon 
after their. arrival, they were left alone, and then Hen- 
rietta said,“ Digby, I wish to speak to you!” 
— “My own!” said Lord Montfort, as he seated himself 
by her on the sofa, and took her hand. 

Miss Temple was calm, but he would have been a 
light observer, who had not detected her suppressed 
agitation. 

“ Dearest Digby,” she continued, “ you are so generous 
and so kind, that I ought to feel no reluctance in speak. 
ing to you upon this subject; and yet it pains me very 
mueh.” She hesitated— 

“I can only express my sympathy with any sorrow of 

Henrietta,” said Lord Montfort. “Speak to me 
as you always do, with that frankness which so much 
delights me.” 

__ “Let your thoughts recur to the most painful incident 
of my life, then,” said Henrietta. : ; 

“Ifyou require it,” said Lord Montfort, in a serious 


_ “It is not my fault, dearest Digby, that a single cir- 
cumstance connected with that unhappy event should be 
unknown to you. I wished originally that you should 
know all. I havé-a thousand times since regretted that 
your consideration for my feelings should ever have 
occasioned an imperfect confidence between us; and 
something has occurred to-day, which makes me lament 
it most bitterly.” : 

“No, no, dearest Henrietta; you feel too keenly,” said 
“Lord Montfort. 

* Indeed, Digby, it is so,” said Henrietta, very mourn- 
‘fall 

« Speak, then, dearest Henrietta.” _ 

“It is necessary that you should know the name of 
that person who, once exercised an influence over my 
feelings, which I never affected to disguise to you.” 

Ts it indeed necessary ?” enquired Lord Montfort. 

“ It is, for my happiness,” replied Henrietta. 
Then, indeed, I am anxious to learn 

“He is in this country,” said Henrietta; “he is in 
this town; he may be in the same room with you to- 
morrow ; he has been in the same room with me even 
this day.” 

“Indeed !” said Lord Montfort. 

“He bears a name not unknown to you,” said Hen- 
rietta; “a name, too, that I must teach myself to men- 
tion, and yet-——” 

Lord Montfort rose, and took a pencil and a sheet of 
paper from the table. “ Write it,” he said, in a most 
kind tone. * : 

Henrietta took the pencil, and wrote—* 
» “The son of Sir Ratcliffe 7” said Lord Montfort. 

“ The same,” replied Henrietta. 

* You heard, then, of him last night ?” enquired her 
companion. 

.* Even so; of that, too, I was about to speak.” 

“I am aware of the connection of Mr. Glastonbury 
with the Armine family,” said Lord Montfort, very 
quietly. 

There was a dead pause. At length Montfort said, 
«+ Is there uny thing you wish me to do?” : ‘~ 
' Mach,” said Henrietta. “Dearest Digby,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment’s hesitation, “ do not misinterpret 
me; my heart, if such a heart be indeed worth possess. 
ing, is yours. I can never forget who solaced me in all 
my misery ; I can never forget all your delicate tender- 
ness, my Digby. Would that I could make a return to 
you more worthy of all your goodness; but, if the grate- 
fal devotion of my life can repay you, you shall be satis- 

” 


He took her hand and pressed it to his lips. “ It is of 
» you, and of your happiness, that I can alone think,” he 

murmured. 

* Now let me tell you all,” said Henrictta, with despe- 
rate firmness. “I have done this person great injustice.” 
.. “Hah !" said Lord Montfort. 
’ It cuts me to the heart,” said Henrietta. 

“ You have, then, misconceived his conduct ?” enquired 
Lord Montfort. 

“ Utterly.” 

“ Jt is indeed a terrible sitaation for you,” said Lord 
Montfort; “for all of us,” he added, in a lower tone. 

“No, Digby; no: for all of us; not even for myself; 
for, if you are happy, I will be, But for him—yes! I 
will not conceal it from you-~I feel for him.” 

“ Your destiny is in your own hands, Hentietta.” 

“No, no, Digby ;. do not say 80,” exclaimed Miss 


sacrifice. There is no need of sacrifice; there shall be 
none. I will not—I do not falter. Be you firm. Do 
not desert mé in this moment of trial. It is for support 
J speak ; it is for consolation. We are bound together 
by ties the purest, the holiest. Who shall sever them? 
Wo! Digby, we will be happy; but I am interested in 
the destiny of this unhappy person. You—you can 
assist me in rendering it more serene ; in making him, 
‘perhaps, uot less happy than ourselves.” 

“J would spare no labour,” said Lord Montfort. 

“Ob! that you would not !” exclaimed Miss Temple. 


““ You are 80 good, so noble! You would sympathise 
even with him. What other man in your situation’ 
would !” 
“ What can be done ?” ide 
_* Listen: he was engaged te his cousin, even on. that 
‘fatal day when we first met; a lady with every charm 
" and advantage that one would think could make a man 
paper i young, noble, and beautiful; of a most amiable- 
and generous disposition, as her subsequeut conduct hi 
“proved ; and of immense wealth” 
Miss Grandison ?” said Lord Montfort. 
.“ Yes: his parents looked forward to their union with 


delight, not altogether unmixed with anxiety. The-| 


Armines, with all their princely possessions, are greatly 
embarruesed, from the conduct of the last head of their 
house. Ferdinand himself has, I grieve to say, inherited 
too much of his grandfather's imprudent spirit; his 
affairs, I fear, are terribly involved. When I knew him, 
papa was, as you are aware, a very poor man. This 
marriage would have cured all: my. Digby, I wish it to 
take place.” : 

“ How can we effect it?” asked Lord Montfort. 

“ Become his friend, dear Digby. I always think you 
can do any thing. Yes! my only trust is in you. O, 
my Digby! make us all happy.” 

Lord Montfort rose, and walked up and down the 
room, apparently in profound meditation. At length he 
said, “ Rest assured, Henrietta, that, to secure your hap- 
piness, nothing shall ever be wanting on my part. I 
will see Mr. Glastonbury on this subject. At present, 
dearest, let us think of lighter things.” : 

CHAPTER VIII. 
=. Which is rather strange. 

It was on the morning after the assembly at Bellair 
house’ that Ferdinand was roused from his welcome 
slumbers, for he had passed an almost sleepless night, by 
his servant bringing him a note, and telling him that it 
had been left by a lady ina carriage. He opened it, and 
read as follows :— ‘ 

“Silly, silly Captain Armine! why did you not come 
to my Vauxhall last night? I wanted to present you to 
the fairest damsel in the world, who is a great fortune, 
too, but that you don’t care about. When are you going 
to be married? Miss Grandison looked charming, but. 
disconsolate without her knight. Your mother is an 
angel, and the Duchess of —— is quite in love with her. 
Your father, too, is a very worthy man. I love your 
family very much. Come and call upon poor old doting, 
bedridden H. B., who is at home every.day from two to 
six to receive her friends. Has charming Lady Armine 
gota page? I have one that would just suit her. He 
teases my poor squirrel so, that I am obliged to turn him 
away; but he is a real treasure. That fine lady, Mrs. 
Montgomery Floyd, would give her ears for him; but I 
love your mother much more, and so she shall‘have him. 
He shall come to her to-night. All the world takes tea 
with H. B. on Thursday and Saturday.” 

“ One o’clock !” said Ferdinand, “I may as well get 
up, and call in Brook street, and save my mother from 
this threatened infliction. Heigho! Day after day, and 
each more miserable than the other. How will this 
end?” 

When Ferdinand arrived in Brook street, he went up 
stairs without being announced, and found in.the draw- 
ing-room, besides his mother and Katherine, the duchess, 
Lord Montfort, and Henrietta Temple. 

The young ladies were in their riding-habits; Hen- 
rietta appeared before him, the same Henrietta whom he 
had met, for the first time, in the pleasaunce at Armine. 
Retreat was impossible. Her grace received Ferdinand 
very cordially, and reminded him of old days. Henrietta 
bowed, but she was sitting at some distance with Miss 
Grandison, looking at somé work. Her occupation 
covered her confusion. Lord Montfort came forward 
with extended hand. 

“Y have the pleasure of meeting a very old friend,” 
said his lordship. 

Ferdinand just touched his lordship’s finger, and 
bowed rather stiffly; then turning to his mother, he 
gave her Lady Bellair’s note. “It concerns you niore 
than myself,” he observed. 

“You were not at Lady Bellair’s last night, Captain 
Armine,”’ said her grace. 

“ I never go any where,” was the answer. 

* He has been a great invalid,” said Lady Armine. 

“ Where is Glastonbury, Ferdinand ?” said Lady Ar- 
mine. “ He never comes néar us.” i 

“ He goes every day to the British Museum.” 

“ I wish he would take me,” said Katherine. 

“ I have never been. Have you?” she enquired, turn- 
ing to Henrietta. pe 

“I am ashamed to say never,” replied Henrietta. 
“ It scems to me that London is the only city of which 
I know nothing.” 

“ Ferdinand,” said Katherine, “I wish you would go 
with us to the Museum eome day. Miss Temple would 
like to go. You know Miss Temple?” she added, as if 
she of course supposed he had not that pleasure. 

Ferdinand bowed; Lord Montfort came forward, and 
turned the conversation to Egyptian antiquities. When 
a quarter of an hour had passed, Ferdinand thought that 
he might now withdraw. 

“Do you dine at home, Katherine, to-day 7” he en- 
quired. 

Miss Grandison looked at Miss Temple ;—the young 
ladies whispered. 

“ Ferdinand,” said Katherine, “what are you going 
te,do ?” 

“ Nothing partieular.” 

“ We are going to ride, and Miss Temple wishes you 
would come with us.” 

“ I should be very happy; but I have some business 
to attend to.” , é 

“Oh! dear Ferdinand, that is what you always say. 
You really appear to me be the most busy person in the 
world,” 

“ Pray come, Captain Armine,” said Lord Montfort. 

“ Thank you; it is really not in my power.” His hat 
was in his hand; he was begging her grace to bear his 
compliments to the dake, when Henrietta rose from her 
seat, and, coming up to him, suid—“ Do, Captain Armine, 
come with us; I ask it asa favour,” . 

That voice!——Oh! it came o’er his ear “like the 
sweet south”—it unmanned him quite. He scarcely 
knew where he was. He trembled from head to foot. 
His colour deserted him, and the unlucky hat fell to the 
ground; and yet she stood before him awaiting his reply— 


= 


calm, quite calm—serious—apparently alittle anxious. 
The duchess was in earpest conversation with his mother. 
Lord Montfort had walked up to Miss Grandison, and ap- 
parently was engaged in arranging a pattern for her, 
Ferdinand and Henrietfa were quite unobserved. He 
looked up—he caught her eye—and then he whispered— 
“ This is hardly fair.” 
' She stretched forth her hand, took his hat, and laid it 
on the table; then, turning. to Katheritie, she said, in a 
tone which seemed to admit of no doubt, “ Captain Ar- 
mine will ride with us ;” and she seated herself by Lady 
Armine. - 
The expediton was a little delayed by Ferdinand hav- 
ing to send for his horse ;.the others had, in the mean 
time, arrived. Yet this half hour, by some contrivance, 
did at length disappear. Lord Montfort continued talk- 
ing to Miss Grandison. Henrietta remained seated by 
Lady Armine. Ferdinand revolved a great question in 
his mind—and it was this: Was Lord Montfort aware 
of the intimate acquaintance between himself and Miss 
Temple? And wliat was the moving principle of her 
present conduct? _He conjured up a thousand reasons, 
but none satisfied him. His curiosity was excited, and, 
instead of regretting his extracted promise to join thé 
cavalcade, he rejoiced that an opportunity was thus 
afforded him of perhaps solving a:problem in. the secret 
of which he now began to feel extremely interested. . 
And yet in truth, when Ferdinand found himself really 
mounted and riding by the side of Henrietta Temple 
once more, for Lord Montfort was very impartial in his 
attentions to his fair companions, and Ferdinand continu- 
ally found himself next to Henrietta, he really began to 
think the world was bewitched, and was almost 
whether he was or was not Ferdinand Armine. The 
identity of his companion too was so complete : Henrietta 
Temple in her riding-habit was the very image most 
keenly impressed upon his memory. He looked at her 
and stared at her with a face of curious perplexity. She 
did not, indeed, speak much; the conversation was 
always general, and chiefly maintained by Lord Mont- 
fort, who, though usually silent and reserved, made on 
this occasion the most successful efforts to be amusing. 
- His attention to Ferdinand, too, was remarkable; it was 
impossible to resist such genuine and unaffected kind. 
ness. It smote Ferdinand’s heart that he had received 
his lordship’s first advances so ungraciously. Compunc- 
tion rendered him now doubly courteous; he was even 
once or twice quite gay. . ‘ 

The day was as fine as a clear sky, a warm sun, and a 
warm western breeze could render it. Tempted by so 
much enjoyment, their ride was very long. It was late, 
much later than they expected, when they returned home 
by the green lanes of pretty Willesden, and the park was 


into Oxford street. 
“ Now the best thing we can all do is to dine in St. 
James’s square,” said Lord Montfort. “It is ten minutes 


then we can send messages to Grosvenor square and 
Brook street. What say you, Armine? you will come, 
course ?”” 

“ Thank you, if you would excuse me.” 

“ No, no; why excuse you?” said Lord Montfort: “I 
think it shabby to desert us now, after all our adven- 
tures.” 

“ Really you are very kind, but I never dine out.” 

“Dine out! What a phrase! You will not meet a 
human being; perhaps not even my father. If you will 
not come, it will spoil every thing.” . 
- “T cannot dine in a frock,” said Ferdinand. 

“T shall,” said Lord Montfort, “and these ladies must 
dine in their habits I suspect.” 

“Oh! certainly, certainly,” said the ladies. 

“Do come, Ferdinand,” said Katherine. 

“I ask you as a favour,” said Henrietta, turning to 
him and speaking in a low voice. 

“ Well,” said Ferdinand, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ That i3 well,” said Lord Montfort; “ now let us trot 
through the park, and the groom can call in Grosvenor 
square and Brook street, and gallop after us. This is 
amusing, is it not?” . 

(Concluded in our next.) 


Che Uiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 3, 1837. 


_The Omnibus.—It is not without some degree of mor- 
tification that we have been compelled for a weck past to 
supply the large demand for the Lilerary Omnibus with 
imperfect sets, and that mortification is enhanced by the 
fact that the first part of Henrietta Temple is out of 
print; all the sheets to No. 6 are entirely exhausted. 
With No. 11, however, all will find a fresh starting point, 
with which, we have no doubt, they will feel perfectly 
satisfied. The case of the Omnibus and of Waldie’s Se- 
lect Circulating Library, afford evidence of the advantage 
of promptness in performing what we determine upon; 
the original Library edition of 1500 copies was exhausted 

_ in thirteen weeks; that of the Omnibus, a much larger 
one, in six; but as we announced that subscriptions to 
this periodical would be taken from any current number; 
and that ne more would be printed each week than were 
actually subscribed for, we trust that none can be disap. 
pointed at the result aflending the plan. 

We have great pleasure in stating that the amount of 
subscribers is already beyond our expectations, and suf- 
ficient to sustain the work. . 

The only point on which the editor has to complain, 
is the limited space which the plan adopted confines him 
to in making up the variety it would be agreeable to in. 
sert; each week he has prepared more matter than could 
be squeezed into the columns, and it has been found dif- 
ficult to keep up with the current events of the week, 
during the publication of a novel, without extending it 
into an unreasonable amount of numbers. This will 


occasionally with literary and other novelties. 


Wraxall—Henrietta Temple-—By printing un extra 

- helf sheet with No. 10, and by somewhat stinting the 
present of the usual variety, we shall be enabled to close 
the exciting novel of Henrietta Temple on Friday next. 
No. 11 will contain a very remarkably entertaining work 


by Sir N. W. Wraxall, whose “ Historical Memoirs,” and 


quite empty when they emerged from the Edgeware road - 


past eight, good people. We shall just be in time, and 


in some measure be compensated for by filling a sheet - 


“Memoirs of His Own Time,” recently published. in 
Woaldie’s Library, and by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have 
become the most popular books of the day, and are sought — 
by all classes of readers; it is entitled, “ Memoirs and 
Private Anecdotes of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, War. 
saw, and Vienna,” and it is in every respect as amusing 
and- piquant as those above alluded to. We promise our 
readers no common treat in its perusal. The anecdotes 
possess great historical interest, and the gossip, if we 
may so term it, is of a kind relished by all readers. An 
extra edition of the Omnibus will be printed, commencing 
with this work, from which all who give sufficiently early 
notice shall be supplied. ; 


It is estimated that the campaigns agailist the Semi. 
noles and Creeks, have already ‘cost the nation the hand. 
some sum of fifteen millions of dollars! and they are not 
yet subdued. 

Niacara Snip Canar.—The National Intelligencer of 
Monday, mentions that, among the bills before the house 
of representatives is one, which we are only lately ap. 

ised of, for the construction of » ship canal round 

iagara falls. The bill.proposes to appropriate half a 
million of dollars, and directs the work to be constructed 
‘under the direction of the secretary of war, upon such 

‘one.of the proposed routes as will best promote the inter. 


naldefence and commercial interests of the country. 


The Paris Sun says,—* The diplomatic dinner the day 
before yesterday at court, was given in honour of the 
arrival of General Cass, the new envoy of the United 
States. The king had a conversation with him in 
English, as he does not s French. Four American 
gentlemen of distinction were also invited to this dinner.” 

Is it possible that our envoy is so illiterate? 

The steamboat Potosi struck a snag in the Ohio a few 
days since, and went down. Boat a total loss. Nothing 
uncommon. 

The body of a Mr. King, of Penfield, who attempted . 
to cross the Irondoquoit bay on the ice on Christmas 
night to get some whiskey, and who has been missing 
since, was lately found by a fisherman, whose hook got 
attached to it through a hule in the ice. 

The frigate United States arrived at Malta on the 6th 
of December, and was to sail for the Levant in three days, 

The United States sloop of war Boston sailed from 
Pensacola, on the 8th inst. on a cruize. yt: 

Beer Svcar.—The manufacture of sugar from beet 
root is greatly upon the increase in Austria. It was ex. 

that rnment would soon lay a tax upon this 
production. In Hungary, too, the landed proprietors 
were giving more attention to this subject. 

Here we make a great noise about the sced and buy 
southern sugar. 

An inauguration ball and an inauguration dinner, are 
to be given in Washington on the 4th of March. The 
music should be the tune of “ The Office Gallop.” 

The small-pox, it is said, is alarmingly prevalent at the 
islands of St. Kitts, Martinique, and Barbadoes. 

Several vessels have returned safely at New Bedford 
from long whaling cruises, bringing 7000 barrels of sperm 
oil, and about 150 of her hardy citizens, returning to their " 
homes after two of three years absence. 

Law Svurrs.—The extreme folly—the expense and ruin 
which often attend law suits ensuing from trivial disputes, 
and where wilfalness is the principal motive, is finely 
illustrated in an action or review, Evans vs. Leighton, 
lately tried at Dover, N. H. The amount originally in 
dispute, was a small calf; and the legal costs on both sides 
are estimated over two thousand rs! A verdict was 
rendered for the plaintiff. 

We understand, eae the New Bedford Gazette, that 
when the news arrived yesterday of the loss of the ship 
Swift, of this port—as reported in the marine department 
—the owner had just effected an insurance upon her at 
the Bedford Commercial to the amount of $13,000. The 
fortunate and yet unfortunate owner had not left the ine 
surance office, nay, had but just taken the policy into his . 
hands, when the intelligence was received. eu 
stand there was insurance on the same ship to the am 
of $40,000, effected in Boston on the same day, (Wed- 
nesday.) ‘Twenty thousand at one office, and ten thou 
sand each at two other offices. This the newspapers 
call “luck,” but why is it not good management, ' 

Disaracervut Conpucr.—The Journal of Commerce of 
Saturday informs us that “A seaman named Potter, to 
whom the sexton of the Rev. Mr. Macauley’s church 
gave some Bibles and Testaments for the purpose of dis. 
tributing them to seamen and persons in foreign ports, 
instead of doing so, went into a house in Canal street on 
Thursday evening, and offered the Bibles for sale at 
about one fourth their cost. The person to whom he 
offered to scll them, suspecting he stole them, broughtg 
him to the police office, where he acknowledged his per- 
fidy and breach of trnst, but unfortunately the case could 
not be taken cognisance of by a criminal lion, 80 
the fellow was obliged to be Nesom The Bibles 
were, however, all taken from him.” This is not by 
any means the first casé of the kind. ~ 


Cuorera.—The Gazette du Midi reports two curious 
cases of the cure of cholera. ‘Two workmen employed 
in extracting salt near Salzbourg, were attacked with 
this malady, and the doctors despaired of their recovery. ' 
The head workman then tapgernes that a salt water 
bath of high temperature might be beneficial; accord- 
ingly the patients were plunged into one, and were in& 
short time perfectly restored. 


Vaccwwation.—M. Camille Bernard has presented 
memoir to thé French Academy of Sciences, expressing 
his conviction, that vaccination, where unsuccessful ia 
the first instance, ought to be practised in all the mem- 
bers and in various parts of the body. He has known | 
the virus to take effect only in one leg, after the other 
limbs had been tried in vain, and also the disease intro- 
duced upon the body, when all other parts had obstinately 


refused the infection. 

T. ASH & CO., Srationens 

* anp Booxsetens, No, 12, Decatur street, Phils. 

“(7 T. T. Ash & Company are largely engaged in 
the importation of English, French, and German Sit, § 
tionery and Fancy articlor, which they offer to the Trad® 

on the most advantageous terms. - 

Feb, 2—tf. 


HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE j 

VIEW.—This long established national Review is § 

published punctually on the first of March, June, Sep . 
tember, and December, at this ies Price Five Dol 

lare a year. Subseriptions recéive 

46, Carpenter strect, Phila . 9 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding tet 
subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ( 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one year 
—and any person sending twenty namos, and forty 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. , 
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BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
At $3 to single mail subscribers; $5 for two copies 
and $10 for five copies, whep forwarded to one @ 
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